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SETTING 


Having selected good cows, provided them 


with suitable shelter, supplied them with an 
i ance of the most suitable tood, and 
drawn the milk and brought it, pure, clean and 
sw to the dairy room, the next question 
that comes up is how to set it. And well may 








ask, when there are so many widely dif- 
hods, each and all claimed by some- 

ng the very best. 
‘ly put this question, ‘‘which is the 
! of setting milk 2” to one of the 
res most successtul dairymen in Mas- 
: t who makes really No. 1 butter, 





and obtains for it a high price, and who is 
able, a1 t ive all his dairy apart- 
ments and fixtures the best in the country, 
when he can decile what they are. His answer 
was, ‘tthe longer I make butter the less I 
cnow about the best methods. I examine all 
the new plans, and study the new theories, 
ist as I am about ready to adopt what I 

pose to be the very best, some new light 
hrown upon the dairy business which 


t 
y expectations all on the head ;” 
in the 
Formerly we supposed we 


that is about the truth matter at 


esent time. 
! 
l 


well when we had provided a 





ing ] 
| and somewhat airy room for our 
oj bad strained it into clean tin pans 
aced upon clean shelves, or, possibly, set in 
4 trough of running spring water. This has 
heen the standard system fora great many 
years among the majority of the best and 
most successful butter makers, and there is 
tt t as srood butter has been made 
y this method as by any other, and when the 
weather is fa t large an amount from 
n intitv of milk. Dut the weather is 
zht only avery short time each year, 
W we would, if possible, make good butter 
1 at all times, and it is with 
view that the inventors have 
give within the past few years, 60 many 


new metiods of setting milk. With many 


naking is now adopted as a 


perma! ness, to be carried on all the 
aro rour They are no longer satisfied 
‘ter only two or three months of 


k during ‘dog day s” for cheese, 
; {f their cows on the approach of 
eather. Nor are the consumers longer 

#4 with old, oily, ‘‘air slaked” or rancid 
r, when they bave learned that good, 

m be made and brought 


new butter + 


resh from the churn every week in 
ar. Say what we may of the keeping 

es of well made butter, it is something 

r grows better by age, and that the 

trade recognizes this fact, is shown by the 
ise in the demand for new butter, 
{fort on the part of dairymen to meet 


th mand 
bua.s £ anc. 


at inere 


rmerly nearly all thrifty housekeepers, 
th in city and country, laid in their butter 
the large tut 


), In quantities sufficient for 


‘4 miontls’ ora year’s supply. Now those 
rate famiies use butter the year round, less 
than two weeks old. To meet this demand 


r new, sweet, June-like butter, fresh from 
he dairy room each week, from January to 
December, re juires the highest skill and best 
both our inventors and practical 
1 To overcome the obstacles 
attending heat, cold, electricity, and the ill 


etlorts, of 


farmers. 


effects of our ever changing seasons, has been 
the aim of those who have given us the 


scores of patent pans, patent pails, patent 
churns and butter workers, and even the pa- 
tent processes for using them. 

Twenty years ago the butter dairyman’s 
“‘kit” consisted of a few dozen tin milk pans, 
a Cash churn, a butter tray, and a pair of pad- 
dles for spatting and working the butter. 
Now we have some dozen or more patent 
pans set in hot or cold water, each large 
enough for an entire milking; several patent 
pails for deep setting in cold water; patent 
coolers and refrigerators, and patent churns 
and butter workers innumerable; and each 
and all possessing merit, and all designed to 
help overcome some of the obstacles attegd- 
ing butter making in unfavorable weather. 

Our own practice has been confined _princi- 
pally to small pressed tin pans for setting 
milk forthe cream to rise. In cold weather 
pans are set in a room heated by artificial 
neans to a tempe a ¢ > ixty 
aaa perature as near sixty degrees 
constantly much 
ly have time 


If the temperature remains 
higher, the cream will scarce- 
have to rise before the milk will sour 
while if the air is much colder the cream ons 
F too slowly. In taking the temperature ds 
room, it should be remembered that the air is 
always cooler near the floor than higher up 
and to get the average temperature the ther. 
mometer should be placed at the medium 
height at which the milk is set. With small 
pans, we find a temperature of fifty degrees 
about the most unsatisfactory of any. The 
cream rises very slowly, and neither the 
‘ream nor the milk will turn sour, but the 
former will grow gradually bitter and very 
Clsagreeable to the taste. This is not only 
our experience, but that of thousands of 
others, 

We believe, from long observation and ex- 
perience, that a great majority of the com- 
plaints about bitter cream, bitter butter, and 
difficult churning come from those who, at the 
time, are setting their milk in small pans at 
4 temperature not far from fifty degrees. We 
Will not Say that with clean cows, good feed 
and every other requisite for obta 
cream and butter, that such can 

milk set in small pans at a 


ining sweet 
not be made 
temperature 


2 
‘ 


rhe ; we do claim that success, 
te ch conditions, ig comparatively 
Ther w 


uch difference of opinion as to 
‘a for butter making should be 





sweet or sour. For our part, we would either 
have it quite sweet, only one or two days old, 
and taken from milk that had thrown up its 
cream quickly, or we would have it distinctly 
acid. To make the best butter, we would 
have milk standing in small pans, throw up 
its cream in twenty-four hours, and begin to 
curdle at thirty-six or forty-hours; and we 
would have the cream that was taken off re- 
main in a room warm enough to sour it slight- 
ly but surely. Simple souring never injures 
cream for butter making, but when the sour- 
ing goes on so far as to fill the cream with 
foam, and give it the appearance of bread 
dough or yeast, then the case is different. 
Such souring is destructive, both to quantity 
and quality. 

During the past year we have had a Fergu- 
son Bureau for setting milk, but with ice at 
seventy cents per hundred pounds, experi- 
ments were somewhat costly. Without ice 
the chief ditliculty seemed to be to get the 
milk cooled down quickly enough, particu- 
larly in the middle of the pans, to have it keep 
thirty hours without sourirg. This, we be- 
lieve, has always been one of the chief ob- 
jections to all single meal pans in large dai- 
ries, though numerous devices have been in- 
vented for cooling the milk 
quickly. 


evenly and 


Mr. L. B. Arnold, in a recent letter to the 
Farmers’ Advocate, claims that milk may set 
in any temperature between forty and sixty 
degrees with equally satisfactory results, pro- 
vided the depth is varied according to the 
temperature. At forty degrees he would have 
the milk sixteen to eighteen inches deep, that 
it may nvt cool too quickly, while at sixty de- 
rees he would have it not more than two and 
half or three inches deep. 


g 
a This probably 
agrees with the experience of butter makers 
generally. Deep cans and large pans save a 
great amount of labor in skimming and wash- 
ing. 
from tlies and dust, and if they are properly 


The bureaus also keep the milk clear 


fitted with waste pipe for carrying off the ice 
water, and the whole is set in a clean, cool 
room, making a fair quality of butter need 
not be a very difficult operation, even in hot 
weather. 





MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 





We doubt if either of the New England 
States is doing at the present time, more real, 
useful work, than is being done by Maine 
under the direction of Z. A. Gilbert, the new 
secretary. The annual meeting of the Board 
was held at Augusta, Jan. 1{th, the evening 
session being held in the hall of the House of 
Representatives, and was well attended by 
members of the Legislature and others. Mr. 
Gilbert read a caretully prepared paper upon 
Silos and Ensilage, in which he expressed as 
a result of much study and observation, the 
opinion that the merits of the new system had 
been over-stated, and too high hopes held out 
to farmers, by the agricuitaral press and 
enthusiastic experimenters. Yet he doubted 
not that the system properly adopted, would 
prove a benefit by allowing much coarse fodder 
to be utilized that is not easily cured by 
drying. 

Mr. Francis Barnes, a gentleman thorough- 
ly familiar with dairy matters, followed with 
a paper on “Milk and its Uses,” claiming 
that, as an article of food, milk is not appre- 
ciated as it should be, though its use increases 
with the advance of civilization. 

Ata later session, Secretary Gilbert was 
authorized to prepare a bill for establishing a 
‘Fertilizer Control Station,” where all the 
fertilizers made or sold in the State, could 
be analyzed, and the results published. The 
Secretary was also authorized to prosecute 
the matter before the Legislature. 

The subject of farm experiments was taken 
up and discussed, with a view to effecting an 
associated effort in this direction. A commit- 
tee was also appointed to ask the Legislature 
to permit the Secretary to increase the size of 
his forthcoming report at his discretion, to 
four hundred pages, instead of confining it to 
The State 
College was talked over quite freely, and a 


two hundred, as now required. 


resolution passed, that the State College Farm 
should be managed, to a great extent, as an 
educational appliance of the College, rather 
than as a source of profit. 

The last lecture of the session was deliv- 
ered by D. H. Thing, Master of the State 
Grange, in which he reviewed the work of the 
order from its organization to the present 
time. 

Maine is very largely an agricultural State, 
and we are glad to eee so lively an interest 
taken by her people in the subject of improv- 
ing her agriculture. 





ITCH OR SCAB IN 


‘Young Farmer,” Pittsfield, Vt., who 
writes that he had a fine flock of thirty choice 
sheep last fall, and has a few others that he 
purchased, one of which had a few bare spots 
where the wool had been pulled off, has un- 
doubtedly introduced that very troublesome 
disease known as scab. The statement of 
the dealer, that the missing wool had been 
pulled off by a dog, was probably a mistake 
or a@ fabrication. We know of no safe and 
sure method for ridding a flock of the para- 
site, but by dipping in a decoction of tobacco 
and sulphur, and the winter is a poor time for 
such an operation. ‘The scab is caused by a 
minute insect which propagates very rapidly 
under favorable conditions, as many as a mil- 
lion and a half being @ possible estimate of 
the number that may descend from a single 
pair in ninety days. The spread of the dis- 
ease may possibly be kept in check till warm 
weather by applications of sulphur and lard 
to the affected parts, but a thorough dipping 
only, will clear the flock, and this will best 
be done after shearing. Mr. Stewart in his 
Shepherd's Manual, recommends the follow- 
ing dip to be applied twice with an interval of 
ten days: Four ounces tobacco, one ounce 
sulphur to one gallon water. ‘The water 
should be brought to the boiling point, then 
the tobacco added and allowed to steep, but 
not boil. When cool, add the sulphur, and 
stir it in. It may be used ata temperature 
of 120 degrees. When dipping the sheep, 
care should be taken to thoroughly wash and 
soften all the hard, scaly sores that the wash 
may come to every part. The insect lives in 
ne skin of the animal. In purchasing sheep, 

Great care can not be taken that no in- 
fected animal ig introduced into a healthy flock. 
ial cn 

New York Strate 
—The Legislature 
passed an act establi 


SHEEP. 


Exrentment Sration. 
of New York last year 
shing a State Experiment 


Station, and 8ppropriated $40,000 for the 
purpose. (Gov. Cornell, Gen. Curtis, Patrick 
Barry, J. S. Woodward, R. J. Swan, W. A. 


Armstrong, James Met ‘ann, S. W. Clark 
D. Batchelor and R. J. Dodge aes ‘oldie 
commissioners in control of the matter, and 
at a meeting lately held, chose Messrs, Sem 
Curtis, Barry and Armstrong a committee to 
secure proposals for leasing or purchasing a 
100-acre farm, suitable for the purpose. The 
committee seem to favor a location on the 
line of the Central Railroad. 








—The brewery of Bass, at Burton, England 
with outbuildings, occupies an area about the size 
of Boston Common. It requires the product of 
70,000 acres of land to furnish sufficient barley to 





run the works for one year. The value of the pro- 
duct is about twelve millions of dollars per annum. 


ONION CULTURE. 

The onion is one of the oldest of cultivated 
vegetables ; it was cultivated by the ancient 
Egyptians long before authentic history be- 
gins, and it is still one of the staples of our 
market; no well appointed garden is without 
it, and no good cook can dispense with its 
pungent flavor in soups, stews and hashes. 
The market demands onions at all seasons of 
the year, and the skilful gardener meets this 
demand during nearly the whole circle of the 
seasons as follows: From July 15th till the 
following April, the market is supplied by the 
main crop grown from seed. During April 
and May the market is supplied with import- 
ed onions from Bermuda, but by May 10, 
the first bunch of winter onions come in, 
grown here, followed in June and July by 
onion ‘‘sets,” or small onions planted in 
spring. 

Seed. 

The chief crop is grown from seed, and 
since the choice of sced is of utmost impor- 
tance, a few words about it will be useful. 
The onion, more than most other vegetables, 
is subject to ‘‘sports,” by which is meant a 
tendency to vary ils habit of growth, some- 
times having a thick ‘bull neck,” sometimes 
ripening a small bulb the first year, which, 
planted the next year, grows toa large onion 
without showing a secd stem; this is the true 
“‘set onion.” Sometimes, when the year-old 
bulbs are planted for seed, they form a bunch 
of small onions at the top of the seed stem, in- 
stead of blossoms; this is the ‘top onion ;” 
sometimes the large bulb planted for seed in 
spring will divide into several smaller bulbs, 
instead of going to seed; this is the potato 
onion. Now, any or all of these ‘*sports” are 
likely to be found to some extent in any large 
field of cnions; by carefully selecting for 
seed, specimens having such peculiarities as 
we wish to perpetuate, and repeatedly select- 
ing for several years, we are able to establish 
the habits of the different above 
named. The object for which we aim in se- 


varieties 


lecting seed bulbs for the main crop, is a 
round, hard bulb, with smal! neck, and show- 
ing as little tendency to the ‘bull neck” and 


other sports as possible. by repeated care- 


in the breeding of animals or fowls. 
seed growers, therefore, who take the proper 


worth many times as much as ordinary stock, 
and those who are most particular in the 
business grow their own seed. 

Land. 

The land best suited to onion growing is a 
good, rich sandy loam so deep as to with- 
stand drought well; aclayey soil also does 
well if underdrained and worked fine; by no 
means should they be planted on dry, gravelly 
or sandy land, subject to injury from drought. 

Manure. 

The manure for onions should either be 
ploughed under in ‘the fall, or worked very 
fine for application in spring. A compost of 
horse dung and night soil suits them well; 
also muscle mud, kelp or rock weed, com- 
posted with yard manure. It is a gross feed- 
er, and among the artificial special manures 
to be used in connection with dung, sulphate 
of potash has been found very useful. Ten or 
twelve cords per acre of good compost are 
used, and 500 Ibs of sulphate of potash. 

The land for the bed 
worked as early as possible in spring, the ob- 
ject being to make the soil as fine and rich as 
possible, but not loose, tothe depth of four 
or 
the disc harrow, smoothing harrow, drag and 
cultivator, are the tools used by different far- 
mers, several repeated workings being needed 


onion should be 


five inches; the small plough and roller, 


to work the land and manure thoroughly fine. 

The seed is sown, as early in April as pos- 
sible, by machine, in rows fifteen inches apart, 
at the rate of four to five lbs per acre; some- 
times, if the land is very clean, a row of spinach 
or other greens, is sown between the rows of 
onions; if the land is at all weedy, however, 
this can not be done, and the safest way is 
not to risk it. The scuflle hoe and hand 
weeding are followed up repeatedly, until the 
onions are too large to admit of culture, when 
they may be pulled for sale green, in bunches, 
if near a good market. 

Harvesting. 

When the tops drop down in August, at 
the time when about half of them are down, 
roll an empty barrel over the bed to break 
down the others, and in a few days after, pull 
the whole crop, throwing them into heaps of 
two bushels, or into windrows containing five 
or six rows each. They are left thus fora 
week or two to dry; if rainy weather occurs, 
they will need turning over with a wooden 
rake after they begin to dry, to prevent 
sprouting. When thoroughly dry, they are 
carted to the barn floor and dumped in a heap 
not over three or four feet deep, where they 
may be left till cold weather in November, 
after which they keep well either in a cold, 
dry cellar, or ina dry loft where there is no 
frost. They may also be frozen and kept 
covered to prevent thawing suddenly, and 
sold soon after thawing out. Repeated thaw- 
ing and freezing, however, injures them; they 
require about the same conditions for keep- 
ing as apples, only that it is better to keep 
them rather dry to prevent sprouting. 

Bets. 

To raise ‘‘sets” for planting the next year, 
obtain the seed known as the white Portugal ; 
sow very thickly, and not too early, about the 
middle of May; let the land be rather poor 
and sandy, and not manured the same year. 
The bulbs under these conditions will ripen 
when of the size of peas to walnuts; they are 
cured and stored just as large onions and 
sorted into different sizes for planting; the 
largest, of the size of walnuts, will many of 
them throw a blossom stem, and need to be 
sold early. The smaller ones, of the size of 
peas and beans, will simply grow to a large 
onion and be in order for bunching in June. 
Sets, when planted the second year, should 
have rich, strong land, heavily manured, and 
since they come off early, may be followed by 
melons, celery, &c., a8 & second crop. 

Winter Onions. 

To grow winter onions, select a piece of 
land with gentle declivity, 80 as to shed water 
well; sow the seed of the white Portugal va- 
riety about July 20, very thickly, about ten 
pounds per acre; the onions will be six or 
eight inches high in fall when frost comes. 
They sometimes keep better for a very light 
covering of litter, sedge or seaweed, but 
sometimes do better without anything. They 
start very early in spring, and are bunched 
and sold in May, before sets come in. This 
crop often fails by being winter killed. 

The Potato Onion 
Is not much grown, except as & delicacy, by 
ainateur gardeners ; it is early and excellent, 
but does not multiply rapidly enough to be 
profitable for market; it is propagated by 
division of the bulbs. 


The Varieties 
Grown as a field crop for Boston market, are 
the yellow Danvers and the white Portugal. 
The latter only for summer sale, since it does 
not keep well, and is less productive than the 
Danvers; it is earlier, however, and sweeter 
and better for bunching for summer 


in flavor, j 
sale. Large quantities of red onions are 
grown in Connecticut for New York market. 





“They are hargy and productive, but rather 
+ 


care in raising seed, produce an article really | 





coarse and rank in flavor, and not popular in 


Boston. 
Onions with Celery. 


It is excellent practice to grow onions on 
the same land repeatedly, and to follow the 
onions with celery, as recently described in 
the Farmer. The constant working of the 
soil for the celery crop in autumn and late 
summer, prevents the weeds from going to 
seed, and makes the next year’s weeding com- 
paratively light work. It is useless to at- 
tempt to grow onions on poor land or weedy 
land, the labor will be heavy, and the crop 
light, but on suitable land, skilfully handled, 
and well enriched, they are wonderfully pro- 
ductive and profitable. Four hundred bushels 
per acre is a moderate crop; six to eight 
hundred is not unusual, and rare instances 
have been known of over a thousand bushels 
per acre. The crop last year was unusually 
light, in consequence of the severe drought in 
May, and prices consequently are higher than 
for several years past; seed also is very 
scarce and high, since the season was also bad 
for growing it. 

The principal diseases and enemies of the 
onion are the smut and the maggot; they are 
frequently very troublesome, end seriously 
intertere with all estimates of the profits of 
onion growing, especially so since there is no 
effective remedy known for either. 

W. D. Puresnick. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 





No man is more competent to speak of the 
usefulness of farmers’ clubs than ‘I’. S. Gold, 
Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of 
Agriculture. Being himself one of the largest 
farmers in the State, he understands some- 
thing of what farmers ought to know in order 
to be successful in their calling, and his con- 
nections with the public institutions of the 
country have afforded him unusual facilities 
for studying the tastes and needs of the rural 
His lecture before the State Board 
meeting at New Britain treated the subject in 
avery thorough manner. ‘The farmers’ club, 


classes. 


he believed, gives the largest return on the 


| investment, of any agricultural organization 


ful selection it is quite as easy, and also as im- 
portant, to secure onions with a ‘‘pedigree” as 
Those | 





known. It has very great adaptability. It 
may comprise the nation, State, county, town, 
school-district, or neighborhood, within its’ 
It is adapted to all classes, from the 


great talker and poor worker, down, or up, to 


limits. 


the man who works and thinks better than he 
can talk. 
relating to country life, the subjects suggested 


It is the place to discuss everything 


being as diversified as the season, and the 
tastes of its members. 

Farmers, as a class, are too shy, and know 
too little of each other. The club is em.- 
nently democratic in its influences, and brings 
members of different classes together, where 
all are learners and all teachers. 
inappropriately be styled a mutual benefit so- 
ciety. To be successful, the farmer must be 
measurably contented and happy, at any rate, 
To 


know something of the ills of others tends to 


It may not 


not entirely dissatisfied with his lot. 


make one better contented with his own con- 
dition. ‘The farmers’ club that is composed 
of members from all occupations and al! 
classes in a neighborhood, is doing very much 
to make the farmers feel that their lot is a 
pleasant one. 
resolve itself into a village improvement so- 


The village club may easily 


ciety, and give its attention among other 


| things to the beautifying of the streets and 


| common. 


| and lawyer included. 





The roadsides are usually the last 
places to feel improving influences. His own 
town, (West Cornwall,) has a club number- 
ing on its books the names of several hundred 
The meetings are usually heli at 
of members, and the whole 


members. 
the residences 
neighborhood is expected, minister, doctor 
The meetings are held 
in winter once in two weeks, in summer peri- 
When the sub- 


jects to be discussed are of general interest, 


odically, as field meetings. 


the ladies join and take part, at other times 
they usually occupy separate rooms, and per- 
haps discuss questions of special interest to 
themselves. Sometimes the gatherings are 
small, but ten live members with their famil- 
ies, can at any time ensure a pleasant and 
useful meeting. 

The Club has been in existence since the 
year 1842, and its fruits are visible every- 
where—in the garden, orchard, stable, and 
public grounds. It has made the people bet- 
ter farmers and better neighbors. He spoke 
highly of the New Haven club, which num- 
bers on its list such names as Johnson and 
Brewer, and of the Woodstock club, with its 
fine rooms furnished by Dr. Bowen, its secre- 
tary, and where so much useful work had 
been done during the past few years. The 
surest course by which to kill a club, he be- 
lieved, is for members to furnish sumptuous 
repasts. If any entertainment is furnished, 
it should be simple and inexpensive. Mem- 
bers of clubs, if they choose, may help each 
other, and save money themselves, by co- 
operation in purchasing farm implements, 
fertilizers or other needed supplies. But to 
have a good club, it is very necessary that 
there should be among its members, some 
really good farmers, men who believe in farm- 
ing, and who desire to improve themselves, 
and are not unwilling to help improve others. 
In closing, he said that the farmers’ club 
should be as universal as the common school. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


DISSOLVING BONE AGAIN. 

The Farmer of Jan. 22d contained an article 
about manure and bones. I would like to know 
more in regard to bone. Ist. Will bone meal, 
mixed with fermenting manure, soften bone as to 
be available as plant food the first ycar? Would 
it be a practicable method, provided care be taken 
not to over-heat, and some absorbent is thrown 
over the pile, such as soil or muck to absorb any 
escaping ammonia? 2d. In dissolving bone in 
ashes, what parts of each should be mixed? 3d 
Will sulphate or muriate of potash dissolve bone ? 

G. M. W. 

North Middleboro, Mass., Jan., 1881. ; 

Remarks.—There is no question about dissolv- 
ing fine bone in heating horse manure, so as to 
make the bone largely available as plant food the 
first year. The method has been practiced time 
and again by good farmers, for years. Give ita 
little more time and bone will dissolve in any ma- 
nure, and the slower the decomposition goes on 
the less danger from loss of ammonia. It would 
not be lost if used for sprinkling stable floors, nor 
for feeding cattle if they cared for it, We have 
softened it only in wood ashes, and are inclined 
to believe this as good a way as any, where ashes 
can be readily obtained, and they are found useful 
on the land to which they are applied. Our 
method has been to mix fine bone and dry wood 
ashes in equal parts, shovelling them over to get 
them mingled somewhat evenly. Then moisten 
with water and let them lie in a heap till fer- 
mentation sets in. Have five or six times as much 
loam near at hand as there is of both bone and 
ashes, and when the heap begins to heat, mix all 
together, turning it occasionally and adding more 
loam, if the heat is too violent. Such a mixture is 
fit to use in two or three weeks, or even earlier. 
We have seen no accounts of mixing German pot- 
ash salts of any kind with bones for the purpose of 
dissolving them, and doubt if the experiment 
would be practicable. Fine, steamed bone will 
become largely available as plant food the same 
year it is applied, if it is worked into the soil well, 
and the weather is sufficiently damp. On the sur- 
face of dry land its action would be slower. 





DWARF BEANS. 

I planted ten kinds of dwarf beans on the Sth of 
June, with an eye to their time of maturing. The 
first ready for the table as ‘‘snaps” were the golden 
wax; next, long yellow six weeks, and third, red 
and white valentine. First to shell green, were the 
six weeks, followed closely by the Mohawk and 
dwarf horticultural, and next ready to harvest 
dry, as they follow, Canterbury white, the two val- 
entines, red kidney, dun-colored and nonpareil, 
the last harvested Sept. 22. The golden wax is 
much superior to the white or black seeded dwarf 





wax, and the valentine is next the wax family as 
a string bean and a heavy cropper. The Canter- 
bury is small and delicate, but prolific; 144 pods 
of this variety were picked from one stalk. The 
dun-colored is an abundant bearer, never rusts, 
and unlike any other bean that has a bit of color; 
this grows lighter by cooking. Nonpareil is very 
large, requires liberal standing room, and is rap- 
idly gathered and shelled, coming to the table 
with late sweet corn. There are three kinds of 
flowering beans, or runners, white, scarlet and 
painted lady, the latter displaying in one gorgeous 
blossom, both white and scarlet. It is a curious 
fact, that unlike any other of the family, they send 
up no seed leaf, but make their first appearance 
above ground, with the regular pointed bean leaf. 
Petersham, Mass., Jan., 1881. J. Be OM. 





WHAT HARROW FOR STONY LAND ?—HARN 
GRAIN RATION FOR MILCH COWs., 
I am in want of a new harrow, and am uncer- 
tain or undecided what kind is best adapted to my 
land, which is very stony and uneven; the stones 
are of all sizes, from small to the large bould- 
er that will weigh many tons. Would like your 
opinion as to the harrow best adapted to such jand. 
Some of my cattle are troubled with itching; 
they rub against everything that comes in their 
way. I have examined them, thinking that it 
might be lice, but can discover none. Perhaps I 
ought to say that about the roots of the tail, and 
in the most afflicted parts, the skin appears dry 
and covered with a light colored scurf or mange, 
and is very rough, though the hair does not come 
off very much yet. Can you give any remedy ? 
What mixture and what quantity of grain would 
you recommend for cows in milk, for getting the 
largest quantity of milk for butter making ? 
Wilmington, Vt., Jan. 11, 1881. c. 


1TcHh— 


Remanks.—If your land is rough, stony and 
uneven, as one may infer by your description of it, 
a plain, strong A harrow, made of good white oak, 
with steel pointed iron, inch square teeth, would 
We pity 
the farmer who, at the present day, must compete 
with the better implements of tillage, and should 
hope he would endeavor to clear his land sufficient- 
ly of the surface stones to allow the use of better 
tools. 


be as serviceable as any you could use. 


The Shares’ harrow may be used on quite 
rough land, though it will not do as good work as 
if the surface were smooth. The disc harrows, too, 
will run over stones as large as small pumpkins, 
and will go between rocks that are six or seven 
feet apart, but when they are lifted by a stone, 
they are of course doing little business in the soil. 
The wide, smoothing harrows that cover a breadth 
of ten feet at a sweep, are unsuited to very rough 
or very stony land. 

The itching of your cows is caused probably by 
the skin disease known as “barn itch” or mange. 
Wash 
suds, scraping gently 


the affected spots very thoroughly in soap 
to remove the scurf, and as 
soon as dry apply an ointment made of sulpha 
and lard. 
the itching 


cover the 


Repeat this as often as necessary, till 

ceases, and the new hair begins to 
skin. A little spirits of 
mixed with the lard, is sometimes recommended. 


turpentine, 


The affected animals should, if possible, be kept 
apart from other animals, as the disease is liable 
torun through the whole herd. It spreads by 
contact. 

Full grown, mature cows may be safely fed two 
quarts of corn meal, or three quarts of corn and 
cob meal, four quarts wheat bran, and if the bay 
or straw fodder is of inferior quality, from a pint 
to a quart of cotton sced meal may be added. 

THI 

I have nearly an acre of blackberries under cul- 
tivation, mostly of the Dorchester variety, but 
they require a great deal of care and hard work, 
having to be covered in winter and dug out in the 
spring, and tied up toatrellis. Uthink you have 
had the Snyder blackberry, and I would like to 
know if it is perfectly hardy, ripens early, and 
would be desirable for market. The Dorchester is 
a fine fruit, ripens from July 20 to Aug. 10. 

Gronce G. CHENry. 

Weston, Mass., Jan. 8, 1881. 


SNYDER BLACKBERRY. 


Remanks.—We have had the Snyder blackberry 
under cultivation for home use and for market, 
several years, and have never yet known it to be 
injured by the severest winter weather. It seems 
to be as perfectly hardy as a lilac bush or an apple 
Its buds are very fulland large in the an- 
tumn, and they push in the spring to the very tip 
ends of the canes, so that it is necessary to shorten 
them in during winter or early spring. It is re- 
markably productive, bearing from 15 to 20 berries 

It ripens early, and lasts nearly 
The fruit is not as large as the Dor- 
chester, Kittatinny or Lawton, but makes up in 


tree. 


ud. 
three weeks. 


from each } 














number what it lacks in size. It has short, 

t thorns, not set very thickly on the canes, 
and is less troublesome to tend on this account 
than most blackberries. It grows a very large, 
strong cane, Which, if nipped when three or four 
feet high, will need no tying or support whatever. 
Tt also appears less ned to sucker than the 
Kittatinny, perhaps because it bears a full crop of 
fruit every year, while the former is usually winter 
killed, and so spends its vitality in making wood. 
We look upon the Snyder as the blackberry for 


the million, until something better is produced. 


PRICKLY COMFREY. 

Isee in the Farwen for Jan. 29th, an inquiry 
about Prickly Comfrey, and as I have raised a 
little for three vears, my experience may be worth 
relating. I procured some roots of Bliss & Sons, 
cut and planted them according to directions, cut- 











ting in pieces not more than aninch long. Every 
piece grew and prodn ed a large bunch of fodder, 
which will reproduce itself several times cach vear 


roper time. have but one cow in 
my herd, that will cat it to any extent, but my 
hogs seem as fond of itas of clover, and as my 
first planting furnishes enough for them through 
the season, have never attempted to enlarge my 
patch; but last spring I pulled upa bunch of it, 
first working round it with a fork so that I lefta 
large number of broken roots deep in the ground 
and not one of them started. Still I have no 
doubt if it had been ploughed up and broken roots 
mixed with the surface soil, they would have 
grown as readily as thistles. W. I. Simonps. 
Roxbury, Vt., Feb. 1, 1881. 


if cut atthe } 


RRONZ} 

I want to inquire, through the columns of the 
Farmer, where I can tind some Narraganset tur- 
keys and oblige ; 6. FP. A. 

Windham Co., Vt. Jan. 28, 1881. 

Remanks.—Versons having the above for sale 
are invited to make it known through the adver- 
tising columns of the FARMER. 


Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


SQUASH PIES. 


TURKEYS. 








Lines suggested by a communication in the 
Farmer of Jan. 15, in which “W. D. P.” says, 
“Many tons of marrow squashes have been fed to 
cows and pigs. The explanation is to be found in 
the abundance of the much better sorts, the Hub- 
bard, Marblehead, and other hard shelled, sweet 
squashes.” 

The Old and the New. 


I remember, I remember, 
Phe pies | used to eat; 

And the “Marrow” squashes in the barn, 
So yeliow, plump, and neat. 

They never came a bit too soon, 
Nor kept too many days; 

But nov ‘hey feed them to the pigs, 
Your correspondent say. 





These folks, for but‘ering the crust, 
Use oleomargarine ; 

And bake their pies in a sheet-iron stove, 
Hleated by kerosene, 

And feed their cows on sour corn stalks, 
Jammed in in a musty pit; 

And buy yarn stockings from Ipswich mills, 
Their mothers used to knit. 


The “Iubbard,” and the **Marblehead,” 
They call the real thing; 
But “Marrows,” and old **Crooknecks” too, 
We poets yet will sing. 
We'll plant them still io sunny spots, 
As in dear times gone by; 
And while they give them to their pigs, 
We'll have them in our pie. 
I wonder if Patience Goodwin will think that 
her “Rael” could ever have written that. a. 8. 
Brookline, Jan. 17, 1881. 





For the New England Farmer. 


N. H. BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


AT BARNBTEAD. 





Owing to a snow blockade, only the mem- 
ber of our State Board of Agriculture from 
Belknap county, Jere. W. Sanborn, the ener- 
getic superintendent of the Agricultural Col- 
lege farm at Hanover, and the genial ae 
of the Board were able to be present, althoug 
a much larger delegation was expected. It is 
also very probable that the difficulties pre- 
venting the members of the Board from at- 
tending, also materially decreased the size of 
the audience that assembled on January 25th, 
at Barnstead Centre, from that and the ad- 
joining town of Pittsfield. 

The hour of the afternoon meeting having 
been changed from two to one o'clock, in con- 
sequence of no meeting in the forenoon, your 
correspondent missed the first part of Mr. 
Sanborn’s extemporaneous talk on his experi- 
ments at the College farm. 

In reply to questions from those present, he 
stated that swale hay was better adapted to 
the needs of mature live stock, than to young 
and growing animals, which needed muscle 
and bone-forming food. He would give as 
much cotton seed meal to a calf or a yearling, 
and as much to each as to a full-grown animal. 
He advised the application of ashes to all 
soils, but thought the greatest benefits were 
received from their application to alluvial 
soils. Ifthe cost per bushel exceeded twenty- 
five cents, he would purchase their most valu- 


able fertilizing materials in other forms. Far- 
mers were frequent!y puzzled by chemical 
terms, but this was needless, for one can order 
—- and phosphoric acid, etc., as easily as 
ne can those common articles used in daily 
life. He would not acknowledge Grass to 
be the ‘King of crops;” it entered very 
little into the rotation of crops that was prac- 
ticed at the college farm. Clover was grown 
to a small extent, but fodder corn was the re- 
liance for the home grown feed for stock. A 
large quantity of cotton seed meal was fed. 

James 0. Adams, Secretary of the Board 
from its organization in 1870, began his talk 
on the subject of “Corn,” as he usually be- 
gins and ends his remarks, with pointed jokes, 
but seriously continued with the statement 
that New Hampshire had frequently purchased 
3,000,900 bushels annually of corn grown 
outside its limits, and one year the amonnt 
reached 4,000,000 bushels. 

About five years ago the Board advocated 
the raising of corn inthis State, and its mem- 
bers have very satisfactorily proved that it 
can be grown here at a profit. The old sys- 
tem of rotation, including as crops, potatoes, 
corn, oats and grass, had been too long ad- 
hered to. Our moist lands are best adapted 
to grass, and should be put in good condition 
for that crop, and then kept so by topdressing. 
The lighter and dryer soils should be devoted 
to corn raising and should be ploughed accord- 
ing to their depth, with those implements that 
will most thoroughly pulverize the soil. Good 
tillage, to a certain extent, is manure, but too 
much of the subsoil should not be turned up 
atone time. So far as possible the cornfield 
should be of large size, and of a rectangular 
shape, to avoid loss of time in turning at the 
ends. Crops of all kinds need plant food at 
every step of their growth, and, for this rea- 
son, the method of applying manures broad- 
cast was the best. 

He advised planting with a machine, for the 
hills were then below the surface of the 
ground, and then the smoothing harrow can 
be used to good advantage. The castor- 
toothed was a better pulverizer than Thomas’ 
smoothing harrow, but did more damage to 
growing corn than the latter. He began the 
use of it with some besitancy, but would not 
be frowned down by the neighbors’ talk, and 
by the use of it and the horse hoe, but little 
work was necessary to be done with the hand- 
hoe. 

rhe variety of corn should be adapted to 
the soil. His being light, he had grown a 
variety obtained in Canada, and had harvested 
51 bushels from an acre. Three and a half 
feet between the rows, and t@o and a half be- 
tween the hills, was his choice for distances. 
Good results are obtained by planting in drills, 
having the stalks about eight or ten inches 
apart. He preferred the Planet, Jr. horse- 
hee, and although the planter manufactured 
by the President of the Board, Mr. Humph- 
rey, needed some improvement, he had planted 
an acre in twenty-seven minutes. The corn 
was cut up the 1Xth of August, last year, and 
he thought the fodder, when well cured, was 
worth half the price of the best hay. 

He believed in the inheritableness of seeds, 
asin animals. liseases and imperfections in 
plants are inherited, but they can be bred 
out. By cutting off the non-bearing stalks 
to prevent the pollen on them from fertilizing 
the kernels, the bad effects that might be had 
on the seed, can be prevented. Diacos. 

“Sunnyside” Pittsfield, N. I., 1881. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES BY THE WAY.---No. I. 





On the eighth of Sept., 1880, I started from 
my home for an absence of some weeks, hav- 
ing as one prominent object the intention of 
making some general observations in relation 
to the first great calling of man—the manage- 
ment of the soil. As I started, and was pass- 
ing out of Lee, orchards were burdened and 
breaking with their load of fruit. The ground 
was parched and thirsty, for the rain-fall for 
months had been very scanty, and in some 
localities, where the soil was light and the cul- 
ture poor, apples kad fallen from the trees so 
as to nearly or quite cover the ground. In- 
dian corn, generally, looked better than I ever 
saw it before, on that route, for the season ot 
the year. 

Eight or ten miles on my way, I know not 
whether in Barrington or Rochester, I entered 
a district of some extent, where I strongly 
suspected that cider culture had been too 
prominent a pursuit of the people, until it 
looked as though even cider could not be pro- 
duced much longer, except in very limited 
juantities. Apple trees stood, with shaggy, 
untrimmed heads, never having been touched 
by the grafter’s saw or chisel, or the pruning 
saw of even the first etudent of care or thought- 
tul economy ; and, from their snarls of dead 
limbs, mixed in with worthless sucker-shoots. 
displayed long moss, mingled in the vision with 
worthless little cider apples, that, all together, 
made a perfect mockery of management. It 
would hardly do to call the district a eser(, 
although it looked very like having been long 
ago deserted by any thing like a christian civ- 
lization. The buildings—I could not call them 
farm buildings—looked like the cider-swilling 
homes of some ancient generation, decayed and 
decaying—fast going to the bad. The cattle 
looked as though they had been exiles from 
Eden, ever since, to them, Time was young. 
Some hens appeared to enjoy scratching hard 
for a scanty living, and small dogs stuck up 
their backs and growled saucily, as became 
dogs in their uncomfortable condition. Noth- 
ing of all this is to be wondered at, if ‘*hog- 
apple” cider was, as I have supposed, the 
chief product of their farms, alwgys excepting 
poverty and impiety, which always are abun- 
dant where ‘‘hog-apple” cider is. The chil- 
dren born in such quarters are the heirs of a 
manifest destiny. Alas for the children who 
are suckled on cider! It is the very worst 
kind of ‘‘milk for babes.” 

Passing along northward, there came into 
view a singular settlement, for a New Eng- 
land town. It lay a little to the left of my 
way, and I willingly left it to the left. I have 
passed it at various times, in full sight, but do 
not remember ever to have seen a moving 
specimen of humanity there. The buildings are 
unique; the locality a plain. No fences were 
in use, to appearance, nor did there appear to 
be much use for any, for neither horse nor hog 
made any public exhibition of himself, nor did 
there appear to be grass to tempt either cow 
or sheep. ‘The query ot the occasion was, 
“Ts this an imitation of Goldsmith’s deserted 
village, or of the Sand-lots of San Francisco ?” 
One good thing could be thought of it, from 
my distance from it, ‘It was remarkably qui- 
et.” So I passed on, amid dust and drought, 
only forced to realize, by the s:1 circumstan- 
ces which were open to the most simple ob- 
servation, that rum, and cider, and tobacco, 
to the small farmers of New England, are 
their most destructiveenemies. To vast num- 
bers of them it will be of little benefit to know 
how to manage a small farm profitably, so 
long as they do not manage themselves with 
any more wisdom than a host of them do— 
spending, spending, spending, for such things, 
until they have nothing left to spend ; and, if 
a man has a good farm, in the midst of cider- 
suckers, he will find their company of little 
more profit than lice are in a poultry house. 
Any man who has known New England for 
fifty years, and has scen it with the open eyes 
that any man needs, for a good farmer, can 
‘*spot” these rum-scorched or tobacco-salivat- 
ed neighborhoods, as he goes along, with al- 
most a certainty. The ‘‘symptoms” are very 
manifest, but who can treat such a disease for 
a perfect and permanent cure ? 

A few miles more and the thriving, busy 
village of Rochester is entered. Observations 
on farms may be omitted just there. That 
locality was never made for a farm, a field, or 
even a garden. I could but think of what an 
old Jerseyman, near ‘[renton, said to me in 
1833, about the best land for peach culture; 
taat it ought to be so light and poor that a 
snake could not live on it. Rochester plains 
might well have filled his idea, and the best 

eaches in the world have been raised there; 

ut, unfortunately, old zero, the polar barber 
and hair dresser, carries on business so much 
along that plain that peach raising would 
never be profitable, so they are covering it 
with a fine, lively village, and are really mak- 
ing a very good thing of it. Some of the vil- 
lagers go out a little distance from the village, 
and raise nice corn, potatoes and squashes, 
and perhaps other things, which I did not see. 
Busy trades, in a village, often make busy 
spades outside. A good farm a little distance 
out from there, ought to pay well for being 
well tilled. I saw splendid corn there, ripe 
for harvesting at that early date; but the soil 
about the village afforded a poor prospect for 
fruits, without a very radical change. 

Climbing up over Chestnut Hills, and 
through a corner of Farmington, to West Mil- 
ton, brought to view a better class of farms; 
large barns, and nice farm-houses; better 
farm stock, and other things to match. From 
the hills of Milton, close on the borders of the 
State of Maine, are grand views; towards the 
Atlantic ocean, ‘‘away down ipto Maine,” up 





to the ‘‘White Hills,” or far away towards 
the ever-verdant hills of the Green Mountain 
State. It will do to take a new start from 
there when I write more. A. G. CominGs. 
Lee, N. H1., January, 1881. 





For the New England Farmer. 
APPLES AS FOOD FOR STOCK. 


The great diversity of opinion concerning 
the value of apples for feeding to stock, is 
very striking. ‘Thousands of bushels of every 
large crop rot on the ground, and the past 
season this waste might be seen on farms 
where there was a scarcity of fodder; feed 
was short at the barns, and shorter in the pas- 
tures, and stock owners were anxious about 
keeping their animals in good condition with- 
out drawing too freely upon the granary and 
winter supplies. ‘The aggregate loss by not 
utilizing the waste and surplus of a bountiful 
crop was very large. 

Now there are no secrets in feeding this 
fruit to stock, and obtaining a satisfactory re- 
sult. It is unnecessary to consult a chemist; 
chemival analysis does not represent its full 
value; it possesses a solvent power which acts 
on other food, stimulates digestion, and im- 
proves the appetite. The apple is constantly 

and its value 


undergoing changes, varies 
greatly at different stages of its growth. Dur- 


ing the early stages, cellular tissue is formed, 
and its saccharine matter is not fully devel- 
oped until it is ripe. When decay begins, the 
chemical change is rapid, and it soon becomes 
unfit for food. If the hard, half developed, 
sour winter fruit is valueless, nay, is worse 
than useless in the stomach of either man or 
beast, it does not follow that the same, when 
ripe and mellow, is not wholesome and nu- 
tritious. One, two, a.d three ripe, mellow 
apples may be eaten at the regular meals, with 
benefit, but double or treble this number, or 
take the smaller between meals, on an empty 
stomach, or drink freely of cold water just be- 
fore or after eating, and unpleasant sensa- 
tions will make the eater wish he had taken 
none. Every one knows the differerice be- 
tween ripe and unripe fruit; between sour and 
sweet; between cooked and raw; how simpy 
cooking improves unripe and inferior, and 
while the addition of some sweet renders them 
still more palatable, how quickly the acid of 
unripe sour apples deranges the stomach and 
injures the teeth and gums. Sour apples, 
even when ripe, contain and generate too 
much acid for many people, and when cooked 
can be eaten only sparingly. It is by thus 
closely observing the effect of apples on our- 
selves, that we see the more clearly the best 
way to feed them to stock, making this dis- 
tinction, however: our domestic animals hav- 
ing stronger digestive organs, can consume 
larger quantities, and there is less need of 
cooking. 

Apples alone are not suitable for diet for 
any animals; they should be fed regularly, 
and with other food, and only in limited quan- 
tities. Fed to cattle and sheep kept on hay 
and dry fodder, they give a better return than 
when they have a full supply of grass and 
green fodder; only sweet or well ripened fruit 
given raw to cows in milk; other 
kinds should be cooked and meal added ; 
to two pecks a day of raw apples is sufficient 
for a cow. Hogs undoubtedly do better on 
cooked than on raw apples, and these should 
be cooked with potatoes or other vegetables, 
or the soft and refuse corn. 

llorses are not to be passed by; give them 
two quarts with their dry hay once, twice and 
three times a day, and they will show, by un- 
mistakable signs, their gratitude and physical 
improvement. These quantities may seem 


should be 
one 


with a bit of twine, all ‘‘muss” cleared away 
as quickly as possible, and any particles 
that had become soiled were put in a dish 
be washed and dried by themselves. The 
rest was put into a kettle and set upon th 
stove over a slow fire. Not one drop of 

or a pinch of salt was allowed to come in con 
tact with the fat. As soon it began to 
fry, it was stirred from the bottom, set into 
the stove, and allowed to cook as bris! 
possible, being occasionally stirred to keep 
from burning; when the lard 
drained and squeezed trom the scraps, poured 
into a jar, and when cold covered with a plat 
or paper, and set away. ‘*This, M 
‘‘will be just as sweet and dry a year from 
now as it is to-day, if you do not ha 
use it all up.” We have always followed her 
fashion of trying lard, and none has eve 
come rancid, or strong. 





as 


done, 


she «a 







FATTENING AN OLD COW IN MILK. 


Fattening an old cow is generally a s! 
and sometimes an unprofitable pr 


' 
she gives milk enough meanw t 





the extra feed. A writer in the 4 
Live Stock Journal, who has made good 

of cows at sixteen to nineteen year 

causing them to weigh 1/ ‘ I 
more than at any period during their y per 
life, thus describes his process, which he has, 
without exception, found satis 

animal always a little more tha 

the pail for all feed consume 


times a good deal more 

“If the old cow is quite thin a 
she is very likely to be, she she 
plied strongly with cornmeal on t 
This is apt to make her feverish and t 


& state opposed to thrifty fattening , es. 


? 





this feverish state will render her mil! 
gety. Give her slightly loosening ar 

ing food at first, such as pumpkins, pot 
sweet apple 8, succulent rowen grass, ( 
two pounds of oilmeal, cheap molasses argl 
clover hay, or, better, green clover; and wit 
any of these may be given on the start on 
or two quarts of cornmeal per day. The ! 
must be gradually increased. <A pint to three 
pints ot cheap molasses, diluted with three 
parts of water, and mixed with one-ha ‘ 
of cut clover hay, will keep the stomach and 


bowels in excellent condition when be; 
the cornmeal. And all these foods will ma 
prime milk. 
Another feod that will be four 
T 


and in many places cheap, is one bus! 
flaxseed ground with fifteen bushels of 
This flaxseed will render the cornmeal 


laxative enough for health, and the flaxseed 


is worth, as a food, all it usually costs. ¢ 
tonseed meal may also be fed to advantace 
up to three pounds per day. Linseed meal, 


made by the new process, is excellent t 
with cornmeal, ] pr 





as it has al 





small—too small to heed, by some farmers. 
It should be borne in mind that it is not the 
small amount of nutriment apples contain that 
we deal with alone, but it is their action on 
the system and other food, we must control. 
If a peck a day produces a certain benefit, it 
not follow that a bushel at one feed wil! 
produce four times that benefit. I think feed- 
ing to excess has been the chief source of dis- 
appointment; any excess will prove worse 
than none at all, as in the human stomach. 
Apples contain so large a per cent of water 
that they should not be fed at or near water- 
ing time; they in fact supply a large portion 
of what our animals need. 

Clean, successful orcharding requires that 


does 


all the fallen fruit should be frequently gath- 
ered and removed from the grounds; but the 
first fallen from winter varieties, hard, halt 


grown. sour and very wormy, are of little val 
ue—hardly e jual to their weight in fresh, 
green clover, and with the rotten ones may be 
carted directly to the manure heap, or to the 
poultry yard, to produce insect lite for the 
benefit of its inmates. 

It is a pleasure to give our animals some- 
thing they relish as heartily as apples. Even 
birds know, and frequently to our vexa- 
tion, that sweet, ripe apples are good to eat. 
If the instinct of these dumb animals, in choos- 
wholesome fi 


the 


} 








ing xd, is a guide to us, their 
natural fondness for this fruit is a strong argu- 
ment in the affirmative of this question. When 





the crop is superabundant, they should have a 
portion for luxury, were there no more sub- 
stantial reason; but it is evident that farmers 
are considering this subject more thoroughly, 
and more and more apples are being fed every 
year. 

Not many years ago the pomace was not 
regarded fit for manure, but now! see at some 
mills it is all taken away by neighboring far- 
mers and utilized in the compost heap, or fed 
out. Vomace is greedily devoured, and, ta- 
ken before it ferments, is well worth saving 
and feeding ; but, like the whole fruit, should 
be fed in small quantities; and the subject 
may be summed up in: feed in small quan- 
tities, feed regularly, and feed with other 
food. N. 8. T. 

Lawrence, Mass., Dec., ISSO. 
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SPLIT HOOF IN HORSES. 


A writer in the Western Rural uses com- 
mon carpenter's screws to bring together the 
parts of a split hoof, so that they will not 
work or move by the action of the horse in 
travelling, and gives explicit directions for 
properly performing the operation, to which 
directions we would like to add, that the 
process, while not necessarily difficult or dan- 
gerous, is yet attended with risk, and should 
not be attempted by any but an extremely 
careful person, well skilled in the use of tools. 
His directions are as follows :— 

“Cut a seat for screw head about three- 
quarters of an inch from the hair and back 
from the split about one-quarter or three- 
eighths of an inch. Cut till it appears soft. 
Sometimes the blood starts a little. Now 
bore through, across the crack, with a good 
gimlet, so as to strike the opposite wall of 
hoof as near surface as you can and not have 
the point of screw show, put in a slim inch 
screw and draw the walls together. Be care- 
ful not to split or injure the screw, for you 
can’t get it out. Now if the split is far 
enough down to admit of it, cut in a similar 
manner another seat for screw head immedi- 
ately below, and put in a somewhat larger 
screw, as the wall is thicker below. Don’t 
use a bit, for the horse is liable to stamp and 
break it. Use a gimlet, and when the horse 
moves let go the gimlet and no harm is done. 
If the horse is too restive, have his opposite 
foot held up. After screws have been ina 
day or two, you can give them one or two 
more turns and then they will remain tight. 
A neighbor of mine, nearly thirty years ago, 
bought a horse that had been foundered, and 
the walls of his hoofs were thick and one was 
cracked from top to bottom. They kept a 
clasp on it, but when the clasp got loose it 
would work and bleed; then screws were put 
in as I have endeavored to describe—three 
two-inch large size wood screws—and when 
the hoof grew off all was sound and remained 
so. I have wished a long time to give this 
remedy tothe public. Have tried it success- 
fully on six or eight of my own horses and on 
my neighbors’ horses, and never failed. Re- 
member that the wall of the hoof is thick 
enough to admit of a screw, and if the hoof 
does not work it won't crack any more.” 





THE ART OF TRYING LARD. 





A correspondent of Zhe Rural New- Yorker 
gives her experience in trying out lard. She 
was in the Rabie of soaking the fat for two or 
three days, according to the fashion of our 
great-grandmothers’ day; but several vears 
ago learned from an obliging Englishwoman 
a better way, which she thus describes :— 

Mrs. B was very careful not to have 
the entrails opened, and thus the fat was kept 











erfectly clean. If by chance an accident 
Respensd, the opening was immediately tied 


nitrogen, and thus balances 
but two pounds per day is suflicier f 
The principal grain food may proper I 
cornmeal, which is usually cheaper for fatter 
ing than any other grain. 

Bran and cornmeal go we t 
feeding an old cow, and after 
accustomed to the use of the { ng 
feed her six quarts of bran and 7 irts of 
cornmeal in three feeds per day. It is alw 
better to begin feeding her on pasture, be 
ginning the use of grain li; , a ‘ 
and increasing, little by litt p 
pacity. If the cow be young that | 
to get rid of because she is too sma!! a milker, 
you may be surprised at her s prov 
ment in milk when you try fattening her on 
the plan suggested. Many dairymen do not 
know the capacity of their cows to give milk, 


because they have never fairly tested it b; 
full feeding.” 





THE MYSTERIES OF BEE-KEEPING, 


How many ever had the pleas 
the qzeen of the hive W can tel t 
among a dozen drones Who « ltella 


black 


ed brood 


irom 


bee from an Italian or Cy; 

from sealed honey. or bee bre 
propolis, or tell where to find 

] lly W ho kn ws that th works 

it forty working 


abo gays, or the it S 








je ears Who ws that t! 

l lay eggs, before she bas met t 

will hatch and produce drones, but r 
will never produce worker ess 

beer. fertilized, and when once fertile ma 
continue to lay for vears? These st 


and a hundred others equally interest 
all demonstrated 
availed themselves of the advanced svste 
bee-keeping practised by ntelligent | 
keepers of the day. L’robably bee culture ha 
made as rapid march ot } 


} 
easy 








the past five years as any branch of agriculta- 
ral pursuits. During the present secu 

same care and expense has been ¢ 

selecting and importing be from Its t 
island of Cyprus, and the Holy Land, as 
been employed in the perfection of « 












breeds of horses and catile. Al ih 

not have the bee pasturage in New Eng 
that is found in the basswood and wild flower 
of the West, still, many bees are k } 
with profit, even in the old box e: how 
much more, then, might be expected w the 
new appliances of frame hives, comb founda- 
tion, the prize section box, the extractor ar 
smoker. With the aid of a little smoke an 
expert will open his hives and remove ‘ 
brood, bees or honey, show you his choice 
queens, and discourse on their fine ] ts 
with as much accuracy as the best horse trai 


ers or herdsmen. On hok 
brood he may say, ‘*You 
ing, for here are eggs less than 
hours old. See what a prolit 

how she packs in the eggs ; 
cell,” or, ‘I do not like this queen; she lays 
too many drone eggs; I will kill ber and put 


in another.” You ask, ‘‘How can you prove 
] ? 


see this queen is lay 
twe! 
een she is 


does not miss a 


days 


that workers only live thirty or forty 
labor, but live all winter without labor 
He will say, ‘‘If I remove the queen from 


t 


this black colony and replace her with an 
Italian queen, who begins to lay immediately, 
in twenty-one days her eggs will begin to 
hatch, the black bees will continue to dic till 
they are all replaced with the Italians, and we 
note the day when the last tly dies.” ‘Do 
all bees sting?” ‘‘No, the drones are as 
harmless as flies. (Queens will not sting you, 
though they will bite and will sting a rival to 
death in five minutes after being hatched. 
The workers, which are the only ones to bi 
feared at all, can usually be subdued by blow 
ing smoke made from punk among them.” 
Cor. Worcester Spy. 


a ) 





THE HOG IMPROVED TO DEATH. 


—— 
Under this head I. J. Emery writ t] 
Jowa Homestead: The hog of the former 
day, (say twenty-five years ago) was at once 


The hog of to-day is hand- 
Among the 


cent. might 


ugly and hardy. 
some, helpless, and imbecile. 
once hardy hogs, about five per 
die of accident and Among the 
present race of improved ( ?) hogs, fifty per 
cent. mortality is nearer than five. A learned 
State commission has been sround, and the 
summary of their elaborate report is **Vreven 
tion is better than cure.” (uacks and 
specifics abound, but hogs are obstinate, and 
persist in dying. 

The hog problem has been, and is, ‘‘froma 
given amount of feed to make the greatest 
amount of fat, and in the shortest time.” In 
pursuing this idea people have ‘“‘gone the 
whole hog,” and coming events seem likely to 
compel a limit to this one idea, and make us 
look a little to first principles. 

A blacksmith’s arm is bis best development 
A letter-carrier’s leg, a professor's brain, an 
alderman’s stomach, are severally theirs. By 
parity of reason the development of the 
is as the alderman—all toward 
fat. But the comparison is incomplete ur 
we fatten the alderman when he is sixteen, 
and make a family man of himthen. ‘The al- 
derman would ‘‘play out” as does the hog and 
his progeny, and be of no account. 

The former hog had more muscle and less 
fat than the present hog—had more vitality— 
had fewer diseases, but oh! fatal objection, 
the feed he eat was often of more value than 
his flesh. a 
The present hog fattens, but is seldom 
healthy. Scarcely any oxygen colors his 
blood red, as formerly, but the sluggish black 
blood, propelled by a heart smaller than it 
should be, enables him to live along, with 
great care, until be is ready for market. His 
lungs are so delicate that one ‘‘dogging” kills 
him. His liver is discolored and spotted. 
He has kidney worms. His bones are soft 
and easily broken. His intestines are full of 
wind. He has catarrh, trichinw, cholera, &c. 
The improved (?) hog is fast degenerating— 
and what next? 

If this article on hogs has not much truth, 
it is too long already; but if it has a good 
deal of truth, then I may some day say a lit- 


agiscase. 


} 
hog, 
stomach and 


lesa 





tle more on hogs if our readers wish, 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTULAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


H. Reall, of New York, Secretary. 


Connecticut; Dr. Alfred L. Kennedy 





Pennsylvania; Dr. Peter Collie 
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, prominent in agriculture 
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Custer, of New York, and others. 
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desire to co-operate in its advancement. 





and one of the Territor 
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the average of the hes specimens of ¢ 
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entire supply of su 





wheat, and that it would 





turn our attention more decidedly 


ter of sugar production. 
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adverse minority report, were strongly in 
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of industry and commerce, it was claimed, 


directly a voice in the 





is represented only in a Bureau of 


 weons “ 4 : “4 
iy of Pigeons formed one of out constitutic 


erally supported b 


I the best lot in the exhibi- 


also a noted tanner of animal 





le a brilliant display. 
these trees, were several 
t in a very natural position. 


vase of 


incts of egys of rara aris. 
ttle v » rabbits harnessed to ¢ 
, driven by an owl nicely wrapped 
; this exhibit took the eyes of all 
it visited the 


ickens and attracted its share 


e hatches 
ion of 


ver cent of fertile eggs. 
» machine showed it to 


Two bcautiful peacocks were 


ks; several pairs of mammoth 


y, 
- Thompson, Wadley 
Plymouth Rocks, G. 
t.3 J 

g. ; 
C. M. Holley, Glenn's Falls, N. 
Fletcher, Cambridge, N. Y.; 


whe Watson, N fash, 








Atwater, Prof. Collier, Prof. J. P. Sheldon 
of Eng si 1)? 1 Ammen, of 
the U Seth Green, and 
other the Constitution 
and bb { the « ferent 
State S | put shed semi- 
annually and given fre members. It will 
ye inb ie to payes 
Upon motior Dr. A. L. Kennedy, of 
Pennsylva : wa ‘+ 
pressing t! yinpathy of tl As in 
the Cotton Exhibition, to be held : “ 
i the enterprise its 
a 4 i 
met > o ned a most profit- 
able sess 


OF AGRICULTURE. 


reating the Bureau 





lina, a member of tl Agricultural Commit- 
tee, moved its passage under suspension of 
he rules. He secured without trouble the 

‘ id h motion, but, 


debate allowed by the 





sion of the rules. The 


speeches made on the bill, with the exception 


t 





mittee, a Long Island law r, the on- 








favor cf its passage. Every other branch of | 


} 


except that of Agriculture, has directly or in- 





culture, the greatest interest of the whole 


country, and upon which all others depend, 


or Department, and that even existing with- 


warrant. ‘The bill was gen- 





ern membe 





urges the creation of a Department of Indus- 


try, Agriculture and Commerce, which should 


t 


consolidate the Agricultural bureau, the Com- 


mercial and Industrial Bureaus of the Treasu- 
ry, and the land and mineral branches of the 
Interior Department, under one bead, and it 
is not improbable that some measure of this 
kind will be presented to the next Congress. 
For the present, however, the attempt to in- 


crease the scope and usefulness of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, may be considered a failure. 











Terrer, Itching Piles, all skin diseases curcd ! 


by Swayne’s Ointment. Physicians use it. 





Tur Marcuan & Surrn Ongan Co, have so per- 


fected the production of their 15 Stor OnGans that 


they are able now to extend their low offer indefi- 
nitely. Thousands of their $60 Organs have been 
sold since they first offered them, and their produc. | 
tion in such immense quantities has enabled the 

manufacturers to perfect and economize their pro- 

duction. The offer was originally intended to intro- | 
duce, and call public attention to the best organ | 
ever made at so low price. It would seem that 

what was intended to benefit the public, will not 
only thoroughly accomplish its purpose, but also 

work greatly to the henefit of the projectors. The 

offer they make in our advertising columns is well | 
worth the carnest consideration of our readers. 
Taking all the responsibility to themselves, they 
propose to send their beautifully perfected instru- 
ments, combing power, compass, tone, variety and 
finish, at the extremehy low price of Sixry Dot- 


Laks. And not only that, Dut dh 





days, and if not found perfectly satisfactory they 
refund the money and pay freight both ways, thus 
asking the purchaser to take no responsibility 


whatever. 





Two OxGans.=-Regulate first the stomach, sec- 
ond the liver; especially the first, so as to perform 
yand you will remove at 
least nineteen-twenticths of all the ills that man- 
kind is heir to, in this or any other climate. Hop | 
Bitters is the only thing that will give perfectly 
healthy natural action to the se two organs.—Maine 


their functions perfeet! 


Farmer. 





’ Ric in fat producing material beyond all other 
, C. M. Holley, Glenn's | foods and medi ‘ince are Malt Bitters, 





FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND I 


NEW PUBLICA’ 


(Wo OENGLAND 


Ducks, all varieties, C. VV. Thomson, Wadley 

Falls, N. U.; Geese, Alfred Sweet, Glenn’s Falls, 

Y.; Turkeys, C. C. Pierce, Claredon, Vt 

Pigeons, J. J. Estey trattlchboro, Vt.; Chas. 

Hicks, Burlington, Vt.; Peacocks, Fred. A. Fields, 
s 

Bryant, that it is hardly 


life and works should yet 
This volume, which pretends 





count yet written of the 


been published, d,and drawin 


The book is readable 
7. > . ' thor’s criticisms are yy 
The Board of Directors and otlicers of the 


American Agricultural Association met for or- 
ganization at the St. Denis Hotel, New | 
York, Wednesday, February 3d. President 
N. 'T. Sprague, of Vermont, in the Chair; J. 





tien’ Ww boineen dto! 
schools, presents the 


ong those present were: n. Thomas : 
Among th present were: Hon. Thoma pursued in the clesa room. 


I. Kinney, President of the New Jersey State | principles or means, 1 
Agricultural Society ; Ex-Governor Hyde otf | 
of | 
remist at 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
ID. C.; Prot. W. O. Atwater, of Connecticut ; | 


Michigan: B. Hl. Malone; A. HL. Butler, of 
. é ; : . | 
New York; Francis DD. Moulton, President 





of the International Dairy Fair Association; 


Hon. Thos. A. Galt, of Illinois; Gen. N. M. 


in it, but besides consulting t 





| authorities he has m 





umber of letters were submitted 





from leading men in all sections of the coun- 
being able 
to be present at the imeeting, but evincing 
earnest sympathy with the Association and 
. ' . livered in the leetur 

On assuming the chair, Col Sprague deliv- ; pe 


ered an address, tracing the history of the So- 





ciety from its commencement in December 
Y when two hundred and fi iy g rentlemen, 
representing twenty-three States ¢ f the Unicn, 


" Aa limina- 








New York. [tYorts to procure an act of in- 
corporation from Congress kad failed, be- 


ause of the great pressure of public business, 








nd the excitement of the then approaching 
Association had 
» been incorporated under the general 


law of the Stat f New York. Phe Sox ret) 
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cu.turai a! A Trationh, ar 
‘ e ' +) . . 
series Of v-iaw n i tue government 
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States, and of vat 

Th rghums gave an average of 1 
var tothe acre; the corn stalks 


igar, alter large 


crops of ripe co gathered. An 
average ot! nalys f the !} varicties ex- 
amined showed th t ntain in their e 





an amount of sugar greater in quantity than 


sper imens of sugar beets frown in different 





parts of the country. Hie thought therefore 





orn or 
to 





The Secretary announced that work upon 








the Journal was progressing fast, and that 
new and orig articles had been secured 
from some of the ablest gvricultural writers 
in the country, including Dr. Geo. Lb. Loring 





Dr. John A. Warder, Prof. Jas. Law, Prof. 











f South Caro- | 





»to muster the two-thirds 





ee who signed the 
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ct, while le Agri- 
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y the Southern and West- 
Mr. Dunnell cf Minnesota | 


meatiee appropriation Lill ha en 





since it was reported on Wednes 








pronounced by several menile 
following as a token of respect to his memory 





THE GENERAL 


| One was an unknown man and the others were | Halibut, smkd,W th a. 
y and ordered to a third reading. two ¢ mploy es of one of 


a constitutional amendment to a 


the decisive vote of 112 


pts the spond ns received, Was one con- 





}ing. ‘The fire tock ‘inthe hotel about one BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET, 


lamendment prohibiting 


of the committee on labor, t 


f labor statistics is instructed t | ing destroyed half of the business part of the 
ot labor statistics 1s instructca to 





| large business block. Loss $200,000, ret 





A bill to incorporate 
can Loan and Trast Company was 
send it to you | ground that it gave too much power 
to try thoroughly at your own home for fifteen | 
The Senate has rejected thi 
after it had passed to a 
The naturalization bill has received 
considerable attention, the report of the committe 
“inexpedient to legislate,” 
bill repealing chapter 250 of the acts of 
lating to the arrest and examination of judg 
| debtors was passed to engrossment. 





| establishment of an agenc y at Liverpool for 


town of onions seems to have tue In 
| old times 


ford for these vegetables. 


tee on mercantile affairs reported a resolution re- 
questing our national senators and 

do all in their power to promote the revival of 
our commercial marine. 
has been appointed on the « dification of the 
e been received from the trus- 
Taunton lunatic hospital, asking for an | ing the detectives, 





Pll Northampton bank robbers, who made 
| his escape from the Ludlow Street Jail, up- 
| ward of a year ago, was arrested in brooklyn 

last week, having succeeded hitherto, in evad- 








to the hospital; om the Woman's Christian ly $27,508,658, while its United States Sena- 


ther unions in the State, that women may have . . 
other unis pidksscesalir nie ais nges. Searels te Brain work brings its reward in a con- | tor 


he rig » vote upor e stior fa in - - 
the right to vo 4 1 the question of granting tinual renewal of interests in life, but when - 
| licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors. the brain worker consumes more phosphites ut $5.5004 
| a ee than the system can supply, brain-work be- | 
} “4 ‘ 
|} PROSPECTS OF THE BAST INDIA | comes an unendurable toil.” Vitalized Phos- ine 
| TRADE. phites renew brain and nerve power. For | 1.90 
' , sale by Druggists. } sell ut 
| I'he year 1SS0 was a small one in the Kast ? , = : | for common 
} 80: x eturer in England offers ' ; 
India trade from this port, but the prospects ty A soap manufacturer in Engla rh i'rait 
| . 7 : to assume the whole expense, estimated at me 
| for ISSL are much better, and promise a], i 


heavy business. ‘There are now on the way | tributing the blank forms for the census of 
| to Boston from the various ports of the East | Great Britain, to be taken this year, provided | ° 


lndies, Java, Manila, Singapore, Zanziber, 





1, : | r ‘ 
+> he back of the paper. i 
the Red Sea, Aden and Madagascar, more ee Pay | 

| , . . “p Russe f ry Royalston has been | tet 
| than twenty-five ships and barks, all fully [ ©@" Russell Ward of ve ge - egg hensllber rane + 
} sentenced to pay a fine and costs, amounting | '" 


aded with valuable cargoes. During the 
year we may expect to arrive in Boston at} ff js an eccentric man and lives a hermit life. | | 
| least fifty Indiamen. New York and Boston | It is stated that during all the severe weather | “ 

e winter bis barn has bad no doors, aud | . 
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told ayreat and important portion of this ' 
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| vi t business. , : , : Mi 8th 
| tw On Friday last a heavy gale passed over | (. 
| ap art of Oregon anda nu es were 

NEW COUNTS _ - ‘ 

| A NEW COUNTERFEIT, blown down. A large schoolhouse with one | g,, 
| Chief Brooks of the Secret Service Bureau | hundred pupils and tea hers in it was carried u 
i cl vous 4 5s wale. and sev hild M 
| has received information that a new counter- | eighty yards by the gale, and several children e 
— , , va : Kes were badly hurt, but none killed Heavy 

feit note has made its appearance in Ken- , ‘ er 
ee en es s Pe ee : | rains have swollen the Columbia and other 

It isan imitation of the Fo United | piyers, and carried away numerous bridges. 
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{ } hn All : : P 
r the said letter, John Alliso Mescaehusetts State Reform School at West- 
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n local fibre paper, which is but | characters of the institution, made a break for 
‘ +} P I t} 1 liberty onl y evening last, and prot away. 
. v “ f mnuihe, ti 1 Thi BOMIC- * - 
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cher, Pie note is nearly one-ball an ore ' a than twenty hours the whol 
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1 isa fac simile, except that in the | old quarters, i, 
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From London Punch. 


THE WRECK OF THE “INDIAN CHIEF.” 


Outward bound in the Indian Chief, with skipper, and 
pilot, a Northern man, = 
Phirty all told from the Yorkshire coast, we sailed for 
the Channel, to make Japan. 

Icily cold trom the nor’-nor’-east, the wind like an ar 

“ row went whistling by; 

Phe stars stood sharp by a frozen moon; and the 
moon stared while in a froaty sky; 

And the skipper he cried, as we change d the watch, 
“Keep a good lookout—do you understand 

We must strain our eyes for the bright Knock light, 
and clear the surf of the Goodwin > and, 

I've sailed on a tonler night, my lads, but many a ves- 
sel has come to grief, ; apie 

In spite of the light of the ‘Kentish Knock. Still, 
here’a good luck to the Indian Chief!” 


It seemed so strange that a starlit sky should look so 
calm on a seething sea, 

And a crueller wind never shivere d the skin, or made 
the mast like a bending tree. : * 

We were well within sight of the Ramsgate Pier, and 

irse set clear of the Kentish Knock, 






our co 

When th p gave ashy like a frightened horse, and 
then came a crash and a sickening shock , 

We knew what it meant when, without any fuss, the 


skipper and pilot folded hands, 
And the rockets went up in the pitiless sky-—we had 
struck on the bar of the Goodwin Sands! 
What was the use of the compass now, or sail or rud 
der No treacherous reef 
ever imprison w ith firmer grip than the sands 
that swallowed the Indian Chiet! 





It didn’t take long for the end to come, when the 


waves Washed savagely over our deck, 












So we eda flare, as a desperate chance, to guide 
! e men to our hopeless wreck, 

Phe pilot, the skipper, his brother the mate, and the 
thiriy-odd souls in a desperate plight, : 

Crept into the masts in the searching cold, looking 


death in the face on a New Year's night. 

, one asthe masts gave way, they drepped like 

birds from a frozen tree, 

When the skipper, who clung to his brother the mate, 
» out, *Phank God! There's the lifeboat! 


sit ‘ 


nad, with his fingers stretched to a 





olive!" the pilot cried, “and the 
ope for the Indian Chief!” 





the blindin 
hu ne ina aumer's Wake, 

Nanisgate men, with never acare tor a sailor's death, 
tor a sailor’s sake. 

Out there followed from Clacton coast, Aldborough, 
Harwich, a score of hands, 

When the tidit travelled, ‘An English ship is 

r back upon Goodwin Sands.” 

l ul the Bradford won! But 

ust, 

men, as they 

i the sinking mast 

s the wave ond cries of agony 


storm, out they 












life, 

























elief; 

What is the use of a lifeboat manned, when the sea 
has a prize in the Indian Chief? 

I kipper lay dead by his brother the mate, with a 

ol the wife at he 

And ‘ r * to the moan, “How long?’ 

ind ry, “Will the lifeboat come?’ 
. * . * 

LR e 
wh 

And t 

It inol 
' ' 

B , 

Ma a ship, a ye rolls on, with skipper and 
} and t hands, 

W sail from home on a winter sea, and drift to 

a nSa . 
en the liteboat comes, there ‘ll not 
ge relief 
i » anawered to duty’s call, and stood by 
kK oft indian Chief! 
- 





Che Story Celler. 
From the London World. 


A STORY OF TILE WAR. 


month of May, 184, we were en- 
rat under Grant, onthe bank of the Rap- 
idan. The opposite side of the river was held 
by Lee's forces. Our regiment—J00th Mas- 
sachusetts—had fought in many of the blood- 
iest battles of the war, and comparatively few 
ot the original volunteers now survived. 
Camlion, Fred Belton, and myself, however, 
1 held together, and neither one of us, in 
the dangers to which we had been expos- 
ed, had ever received a wound. 

(ur acquaintance antedated the war. We 
had been classmates in Harvard University. 
[ remember we used to nickname Camlion 

















f. He was tall, strong, and 
lignity about him, half boyish 
, which made him respected as 
Ile was president of every 
ge ; which he belonged; he 
illed the heaviest oar inthe University. No 
exertion tired him, and no provocation put 
him out of temper, though I do not forget his 
encounter with Fred Belton. It was, indeed, 
he beginning of their friendship. Fred was 
a Virginian by birth, though he afterward 
fought on the northern side; he was full of 
fun and humorous mischief, but subject to un- 
governable outbursts of passion. One day he 
undertook to play off a practical joke on Mrs. 
Clapper, our laundress, who was more than 
suspected of using chemicals in her washing, 
to the detriment of the fabrics committed to 
her charge. Fred, who was something of a 
chemist, hit upon the ingenious device of sat- 
urating one of his shirts with a mixture 
which, when brought into contact with the 
ingredient Mrs. Clapper was accused of using, 
produced an explosion which utterly upset 
her and her washtub, and, besides rendering 
the poor old lady almost idiotic with fright, 
injured her rather severely on the face and 
hands. ] 





society to 








oo 


Fred related the incident with great 
glee at the supper table that evening. We 
all thought it funny and laughed, all except 
Camlion. 

‘You ought to beg the woman's pardon, 
Belton,” he said. There was an immediate 
silence when his low but powerful voice struck 
in, and everybody turned toward him as he sat 
with both hands resting on the edge of the 
table and his face which was the type of the 
young Grecian Hercules, slowly reddening. 
Fred laughed, fancying at first that Camlion 
was chailing. But in a moment the latter 
added, ‘‘It was a blackguardly thing to do.” 

Thereupon Fred jumped up, white with 
wrath. 

‘Will you take that back ?” he called out. 
‘‘T say it was a shameful and cowardly 
trick ?” was Camlion’s answer. 

Belton snatched up a heavy bread knife 
that lay on the table and hurled it with all his 
force at Camlion’s face. It struck him on tke 
cheek, a little below the right eye. It was a 
murderous act. We all rose confusedly to 
our feet, anticipating a violent sequel; for 
Camlion could have shaken Belton’s heart out 
of him with one hand. He alone remained 
seated, however, pressing his handkerchief to 
the deep gash, while he kept his glance fixed 
on his assailant. 

“Of course that makes no difference, Bel- 
ton,” he said, after a pause. 

Belton, who was by no means a bad fellow, 
had no sooner done the deed than he was 
sorry for it, and manfully said as much on the 
Rpot. 

“I don't care a fig about this,” answered 
Camlion, quietly, “but,” he added, with the 
grim tenacity which was a feature of his char- 
acter, ‘‘you ought to make it up to Mrs. 
Clapper.” 

The upshot was that Belton yielded, and 
presented Mrs. Clapper with $25 and a hand- 
some apology. But the incident roused 
goo 1 deal of discussion, and opinion was for 
a while somewhat divided as to Camlion’s be- 
haviour. Some declared that he ought to 
have sent the Scutherrer a challenge; but 
most of us felt that a duel would have been a 
gratuitious alsurdity for a man like Camlion; 
and it was a sign of the general confidence 
felt in him, that no one ventured to intimate 
that the fact of Kelton’s being a notoriously 
dead shot had anything to do with the pacific 
termination of the affair. Camlion himselt 
never alluded to it in any way, but, as I have 
said, the two men afterward became firm 
friends, and Belton, who had before belonged 
to the fast set, gradually mended his ways 
under Camlion’s influence, and- joined the 
athletic party. 

Another follower of Camlion’s—and he had 
many, though his intimates were few—was 
Frank Capel, also a southerner, and a well- 
mannered, pleasant fellow enough. He was 
chietly noted, however, for his fanatical devo- 
tion to a certain famous sister of his, to 
whose praises his friends were obliged to 
listen in season and out. She was, according 
to Frank, the cleverest, most beautiful, most 
fascinating creature above ground. Iler 
dancing, her riding, her music, were all per- 
fection; and Frank used to declare that she 
could beat even Fred Belton hollow at shoot- 
ing. 

“Why, I've seen her,” Frank exclaimed, 
‘‘take her revolver and put a bullet through 
each of the five fingers of my glove while I 
was throwing it up in the air ten paces away 
from her!” 

In short, she was the ideal of all that wo- 
man can or might be, and we looked forward 
with interest to her promised appearance on 
our class day. 

“We'll introduce Camlion to her, and he 
shall make her an offer of marriage!” said 
Belton with a chuckle. 

The joke of this suggestion lay in the fact 
that the else heroic Camilon was what is call- 
ed ‘‘afraid” of young ladies; that is, be could 
seldom be got to open his mouth in presence 
of any woman who was not over 30 and mar- 
ried; and if brought to bay, he would stam- 
mer and blush like a schoolboy, and stand 
twisting his great hands bebind him, and 
glancing anxiously this way and that for a 
chance to bolt. To imagine him carrying on 
a courtship was too daring a flight of fancy 
for any one but Belton. With children, how- 
ever, Camlion was completely at home, and 
he would spend hours of uproarious bappi- 
ness in a nursery, tumbling bis gigantic frame 
about on the floor amid the screams of delight 
of the small people. He treated them with 
ardent reverence and abject forbearance, and 
they led him unresistingly captive. 

Our class day came round at last—the longest 
and loveliest day of summer—with its 
*spreads” in the men’s rooms, its dancing on 








the college green, its illuminations in the 
evening, and its various other diversions. 
Miss Capel was there, and beyond doubt she 
was, in appearance, at least, nearly all that 
Frank had declared her to be. But for my 
own part, while recognizing the bewitching 
brilliance of her face and manner, I found 
her slender lips too satirical and her clear 
brown eyes too unsympathetic to commend my 
entire fealiy. She was one of those women, 
who, as a bare return for condescending to exist 
in the presence of @ man, demand from him a 
devotion scarcely distinguishable trom slavery. 
She was witty, rapid, and at once subtle and 
daring. There was in her, I fancied, more ot 
intellectual appreciation of passion than of 
passion itself. Ske seemed to think that the 
proper place for her arched foot was on the 
oe ot the rest of humanity. She had never 
been opposed, much less rebuffed or bumil- 
iated; she expected that your eye should fall 
before hers. Her figure was tall and nobly 
proportioned, graceful, erect and alert. But 
1 was brutal enough to think that some of the 
ear-boxings that she had doubtless adminis- 
tered to her slaves at home might have been 
wholesomely returned to her own defiant head. 
Fred Belton, on the other hand, considered 
her ‘‘divine,” and squired her about most 1n- 
veterately, she accepting his homage in good 
part, and laughing with him, or at him, quite 
atfably. For several hours he was a general 
object of envy. At length, catching sight of 
Camlion, he whispered a few words to his 
beautiful companion, who glanced at our se- 
rene Hercules, and nodded ber head. A mo- 
ment later he had been brought up and pre- 
sented. 

“See you again in half an hour at Harvard 
Hall,” said Belton, and was off, chuckling to 
me, ‘We've cooked old Camlion’s goose for 
him this time, at all events!” 

Perhaps he had, though not in the way he 
imagined. What induced Miss Rosalind ab- 
solutely to lay herself out to captivate Cam- 
lion ot all men? Was it froma subtle femi- 
nine perception that no woman had yet won 
him, while yet he was worth any woman's 
winning? Was it, perhaps, that she was 
really impressed by something in the man’s 
noble simple nature that revealed to her pos- 
sibilities she had never till then suspected ? 
Or was it a mere whim, because she was 
weary of being worshipped, and wanted to 
have the novel sensation of finding herself on 
the soliciting side? I cannot say; but, at all 
events, she did it—how effectively and last 
ingly no one knew until years afterward 
Meanwhile, it may be remarked that she and 
Camlion did not make their appearance at 
Harvard Hall, where Fred waited for them 
until his patience was exhausted. On the 
contrary, they kept together by themselves 
the rest of the day and evening; and it was 
not until the illuminations were over, and 
most of the merry-makers had dispersed, that 
Belton came across them, wandering arm-in- 
arm under the trees at the outskirts of the 
college grounds. They met his rather dis- 
comtited greeting very composedly. 

“I thought you two must have decamped 
for good!” he exclaimed, with a reproachful 
look at the lady. ‘You know, Miss Capel, 
you were engaged to dance the first waltz 
with me at the hall, and atterward to come to 
my spread, and——” 

“] found better employment,” interrupted 
Miss Capel, with a glance of superb inso- 
lence. 

Her white hands, which Belton noticed 
were ungloved, were clasped over Camlion’s 
mighty arm, and now she looked up at him, 
in the bright moonlight, with what seemed to 
Belton an expression of secret intelligence. 
Camlion bent toward her and said something, 
but in so low a tone that Belton did not catch 





it. Miss Capel then turned to the latter and 
demanded brusquely whether he knew where 
her brother was. 

“IT came to escort you to him,” was Belton’s 
reply. 

She allowed her hands lingeringly to leave 
Camlion’s arm; they confronted each other 
for a moment, their eyes meeting. 

“Don't forget,” she said to him at length 
almost in a whisper. 

“I shall be there,” he answered, lifting his 
hat as he spoke. 

Atter another pause she turned away from 
him slowly and moved toward the college, 
quite ignoring Belton, who nevertheless 
walked beside her. He addressed several re- 
marks to her, to which she vouchsated no an- 
swer whatever. At last, being piqued, he 
said : 

‘Well, Miss Capel, I hope you've enjoyed 
your visit to Harvard and the men you've met 
here.” 

‘I have met only one man here,” she re- 
plied, facing him imperiously. And this was 
all he got from her that evening. 

Next morning Camlion was not at break- 
fast; but some hints of his adventure of the 
previous evening had leaked out, and Belton 
had to sustain a great deal of chaff about the 
manner in which he had been ‘‘cut out.” As 
for Miss Capel, it was known that she was 
staying with her brother and mother at the 
Tremont House in Boston. After breakfast, 
curiosity or idleness carried me around to 
Camlion’s rooms. I was surprised to find 
him hurriedly packing his trunk, his usually 
healthy-looking countenance very pale and 
drawn. I asked him what was the matter. 4 

“I'm going home,” he said. ‘I got a tele- 
graph this morning—something very bad has 
happened to my father. Presently he re- 
sumed: **You were introduced to—to Miss 
Capel, I think? Will you see her before she 
goes, and tell her—say I would have come if 
it had been possible; and—{ hope I may see 
her again some day ?” 

I promised, wondering, that I would do 


what he asked, and soon after I bade him 
good-by. We did not meet again for some 
years. When I called on the Capels to de- 


liver his message, they were not in; and I did 
not have another opportunity of discharging 
my commission. In the course of a few days 
the newspapers contained the information that 
something having gone wrong in the banking 
house of which Camlion’s father was manager, 
the latter had committed suicide. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Fred Pelton, when 
he heard the report, ‘‘I almost wish it had 
been me. Dear old Camlion.” 

When Camlion and I found ourselves to- 
gether again at the outbreak of the war, he 
was much matured in appearance, though his 
boyish simplicity and gentleness were un- 
changed. I had heard in a vague way that he 
had devoted himself, not without success, to 
paying off the liabilities which his unhappy 
father had incurred. But contact with men 
and the world, and the hearty preoccupation 
of his struggle to atone for the sins of the 
dead, instead of embittering him, had brought 
his strong nature into a more cheerful frame, 
and his quiet geniality made his companion- 
ship more than ever delightful to me. But 
once, when I asked him half jocularly whether 
he had no thoughts cf getting married, he 
looked at me very gravely and answered, in 
his deep, straightforward voice : 

‘‘T never met but one woman whom I could 
have married, and I gave her up long ago. 
Io you remember Miss Capel ?” 

This led to my telling him how his message 
had failed to reach ber; and the intelligence 
seemed to produce a great effect upon him. 
He murmured to himself, several times: 
‘*That may have been the reason,” and there- 
after became totally uncommunicative on the 
subject. J do not know whether Fred Belton 
ever hesrd of this conversation; but for my 
own part the stirring events that were daily 
happening around us soon put it out of my 
head. 

As I began by saying, we were encamped 
on the Rapidan river, just before that terrible 
series of battles in the Wilderness, which ush- 
ered in the close of the Rebellion. Mean- 
while an ominous quiet reigned in our neigh- 
borhood, the only exception being a rather an- 
noying one in the shape of a sharpshooter on 
the Confederate side of the river (which was 
there about three hundred yards wide,) who 
unerringly picked off any one of our men who 
ventured to show :o much as his elbow on the 
Federal bank. Ashe had established himself 
opposite the only spot in acouple of miles 
where it was practicable to water our cattle, 
his presence was particularly inconvenient; 
and we expended an apparently dispropor- 
tionate deal of trouble in our efforts to dis- 
lodge him, but nothing had any effect. As 
ill luck would have it, there were no guns at 
this point; and it was in vain that we pep- 
pered the place whence the deadly shots pro- 
ceeded, with our rifles. Every day several 
valuable men were lost, until at last the ques- 
tion, What is to be done? became a serious 
and pressing one. The unknown marksman 
never was known to miss; and all that any of 
us ever saw of him was the puff of smoke 
from the muzzle of bis weapon. 

One afternoon Fred Belton came to my 
tent (1 was surgeon to our company,) ina 
state of such manifest discomposure that at 
first I thought either the colonel had been 
killed or the mysterious sharpshooter cap- 
tured. It turned out to be quite another mat- 
ter, however. 

‘‘What do you think ?” he began, in an ex- 
cited undertone, ‘*Whose house do you sup- 
pose is a mile off there, on our ieft?” And 
without giving me time to hazard a guess, he 
went on; ‘‘The Capels’, as sure as you sit 
there. And whom do you suppose I saw? 
Miss Rosalind herself, as I’m a living sinner! 
She rode up on horseback just as I was palav- 
ering at the front door for provender. By 
Jove, she’s more divinely handsome than 
ever! And oh, my wig, didn’t she give me a 
rating, though! Whew !” 

‘‘What did she scold you about?” I de- 
manded, amused. 

‘For being a Virginian, and fighting on the 
Northern side. I tell you, she made me feel 
like a born sneak and blackguard. A little 
more and I believe I should have ratted again, 
and joined the Johnny Rebs. ‘If I werea 
man,’ said she, ‘I would make it my business 
to catch such creatures as you, and hang 








you!’ It’s my opinion, if a few hundred wo- ' 
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men like her were to enlist on the Rebs’ side, 
we should be thrashed out of our bootsina 
month. But luckily there’s not another wo- 
man like her on the planet.” 

“You'd better look out, or she'll make a 
conquest of you in more ways than one,” said 
I, laughing. ‘‘By the way, this news would 
interest Camlion. Does he know?” 

“No; and I don’t mean to tell him,” re- 
turned Belton, rather ona, and alter sit- 
ting a few minutes longer, he got up, and left 
me in, apparently, no very good humor. 

That same evening, however he appeared 
again, this time in a preoccupied mood, and 
with his pipe in his mouth. The conversation 
presently turned upon the ever-active sharp- 
shooter, and after a few remarks had passed, 
Belton suddenly exclaimed : 

“Dye made up my mind to kill that fellow, 
and I've thought of a way how it may be dene. 
I guess I'm as good a shot as he is, and if] 


can get sight of so much as a square inch of 


Lim, he’s settled!” He then went on to un- 
fold to me his scheme, which appeared feasi- 
ble, though there were certain obstacles in the 
way. After we had discussed it for a while, 
he said: ‘Do you know why I want to shoot 
him ?” 

‘From patriotic motives, | trust,” was my 
reply. 

‘That's very well so far as it goes; but 
there’s something else. I believe 1 know who 
he is—or what he is, at all events. I believe 
be’s the man whom Rosalind Capel means to 
marry. From something she said to-day I'm 
certain she knows him, and that there’s some- 
thing more than ordinary between them. And 
I don’t intend that she shall marry him if 1 
can help it.” 

I did not much like this attitude of Belton’s, 
and I told him so; but he took my strictures 
in such ill part that for the present I judged it 
best to say no more. Tlainly he was in love 
with Miss Capel. I devoutly wished that she 
was out of the way, but before breakfast time 
next morning I was destined to hear of her 
again. It was about the hour of sunrise when 
Camlion, who had been out on picket duty 
during the night, entered my tent, with his 
tace flushed, and bis blue eyes kindled with 
repressed excitement. 

‘I have seen Miss Capel,” he said, going 
to the point at once, as his custom was. 
‘There was an alarm at my outpost two hours 
ago, and one of my men fired. We heard 
something fall, went out, and found a rider 
entangled with his horse, which was shot 
dead. Iknew her ina moment, though she 
was in man’s clothes—a blouse and high boots. 
She had lost her way, and had stumbled on us 
in the darkness. ‘Their house is near here, 
she savs. It was a narrow escape, if she had 
been killed—I could not have borne it! I 
wish this war were over.” 

‘‘Was she armed ?” I inqured, feeling more 
uneasy than I cared to confess. 

“No. Why should she, poor girl? She 
had been to see some friends of theirs some- 
where up the country. I gave her aman to 
see her safe home.” He had spoken the latter 
sentences in a low voice; now he looked up 
suddenly, and said with deepest emphasis: 
‘I would give my life to know that she loves 
me still as I love her! She did love me once! 
There’s no other woman in the world for 
me.” 

“You must bear in mind that she’s a red- 
hot rebel,” I ventured to remark. 

“On the contrary she’s more than half in- 
clined to our side,” returned Camlion eagerly, 
“She told me almost as much. In her heart 
she loves the Union best.” 

This unlikely assertion increased my mis- 
giving tenfold; but, before I could make up 
my mind what to say, I was summoned to at- 
tend another victim of our mysterious enemy 
on the opposite bank. ‘The man was mortal- 
ly wounded ; but before he died he was able 
to state that he had seen his executioner—a 
young fellow, with a straw hat and a dark- 
blue jacket or shirt, who parted aside the 
bushes and looked across at him, the smoking 
rifle in his hand. 

“If any one with a good aim had been with 
me,” added the poor chap, ‘‘we'd had him pot- 
ted then, sure.” 

They were his last words. But it was not 
the first time the terrible sharpshooter had 
been said to have shown himself under similar 
circumstances; and it set me thinking again 
of Belton's scheme of the night before. 

At five o'clock that afternoon, the oilicers 
and non-commissioned oflicers of our compa- 
ny were summoned to meet the Colonel; I 
was also present. As I anticipated, it was 
Belton’s scheme that was the subject of dis- 
cussion; the long and short of it was as fol- 
lows: A volunteer was to be found to show 
himself on the bank and take the enemy’s fire. 
Belton meanwhile was to conceal himself close 
at band, and soon as the ‘young fellow in the 
straw hat,” peered out of his ambush to see 
the effect of his shot, Belton was to puta 
Minie ball through his head. ‘There were on- 
ly three things that might interfere with the 
successful prosecution of this plan: the lack 
of a volunteer prepared to meet almost cer- 
tain death; the possible omission on the 
enemy’s part to reveal himself; and finally 
the chance that Belton might, after all, miss 
his aim. Nevertheless the Colonel gave his 
consent that the thing should be tried, in de- 
fault of any better suggestion ; and the follow- 
ing morning was appointed for the experi- 
ment. 

At six o'clock I saw Camlion leave his tent 
and set offin the direction of our left. I had 
already noticed Belton heading the same way 
about a quarter of an hour previous; and, 
putting this and that together, I awaited the 
Issue in some suspense. But before seven 
o'clock Camlion returned, passed me with a 
strange look on his face and without return- 
ing my greeting, and immediately re-entered 
his tent, where, as was afterwards inferred, 
he must have spent a great part of the night 
in writing and arranging some papers. What 
had happened (as nearly as I can judge from 
subsequent developments) was this: He had 
started with the intention of calling on Nosa- 
lind Capel at her house. ‘The way lay 
through a wood; but just before emerging 
from it into the open ground in front of the 
house, he saw a man and woman standing be- 
neath the shade of some trees about fifty 
yards away. The man was Belton, the wo- 
man Rosalind. Belton was apparently speak- 
ing eagerly and excitedly, Rosalind occasion- 
ally replying brietly, and moving her head as 
if in assent. After a minute or two, Belton 
ceased; she extended her hand to him, which 
he grasped in both of his and raised to his 
lips. ‘Lhe next moment he had drawn her to 
his breast and kissed her face passionately 
and repeatedly, she not resisting. When 
Camlion saw this, a hoarse cry broke from 
bim, and he strode forward a step, with fire 
in his heart. Then he stopped; a cold tor- 
pid feeling came over him; he turned about, 
and sluggishly at first, then more rapidly, 
made his way back to the camp. 

A little before noon the next day, Camlion, 
Belton and myself, and another man, Haydon 
by name, a reckless, daredevil fellow who had 
volunteered for the post of duty on the occa- 
sion, moved silently and cautiously down 
toward the fatal spot on the river's bank. 
The adventure was kept a strict secret, for 
since the night previous there had been whisp- 
ers of treachery in the camp, and we knew not 
where to look for the traitor among us. It 
was, of course, indispensable to the success of 
our plan that the sharpshooter should have no 
suspicion of there being more than one person 
in the neighborhood. Keeping heedfully be- 
hind cover, we crawled along, and at length 
lay hidden in the bushes a few yards from the 
place. Then Camlion, with Haydon in his 
charge, slipped a little way down toward the 
left, until they were concealed from our sight 
by the intervening shrubbery. [elton got his 
rifle in readiness, and I made my prepara- 
tions to do all that could be done for Haydon, 
as soon as the eremy’s bullet had struck him. 
When I last caught sight of the poor fellow 
there was a droop about the corners ot his 
mouth, and a yellow pallor in his cheeks, 
which showed that he was not insensible to 
the gravity of the situation. But Camlion 
had taken care to bring a flask of brandy 
along with him, and a quiet, steady cheerful- 
ness of demeanor that was, perhaps, a better 
cordial still. 

Left to ourselves, Belton and I had nothing 
to do but to wait; and we did wait for what 
seemed to us many intolerable minutes. The 
river lapsed smoothly and silently by: a bird 
skimmed over the surface; a breath of wind 
rustled over our heads. I began to fear, lest 
the suspense should make Belton’s band un- 
steady. Justthen a half smothered exclama- 
tion reached our ears from the direction of 
our unseen companions, and almost simulta- 
reously with it, the eound of aheavy step pass- 
ing from the bushes to the open margin of the 
stream. The time was come. Belton 
crouched with his rifle at his shoulder; our 
eyes were fastened on the opposite bank. 
Suddenly a puff of white smoke leaped forth 
—a sharp, flat report, like the cracking ofa 
whip; then the low, unmistakable thud ota 
bullet striking its quarry. The stricken man 
staggered and fell, still out of our sight, could 
we have had our eyes for him then. But all 
depended on our absolute immobility during 
the next few moments. The white smoke 
drifted down to windward. Before it had 
passed away Isaw the figure for which we 
were lying in wait, emerge quietly from its 
covert on the other side and stand revealed. 
At the same instant the bang of Belton’s rifle 
rent the stillness; yet [had time to remark 
something inexplicably familiar in that alert, 
graceful form — something not compatible 
with its blue-belted blouse and high boots. 
And what happened next? To me it all 
seemed like an ugly tumultuous dream. _I re- 
member leaping down through the bushes to 
the water’s edge. I remember seeing Hay- 
don, alive and unhurt, supporting Camlion’s 
dying head on his knee, while he tore open 
the front of his uniform, end disclosed the 
shirt covered with blood. I remember Bel- 
ton with ghastly face and sobbing breath, 
tearing loose the painter of a small skiff that 
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was moored close at hand, and putting with 
frantic haste across the stream. And I knew 
—but how I cannot tell—that he was going to 
fetch the body of the woman he loved, and 
whom he had slain. For the famous sharp- 
shooter of the Rapidan was Rosalind Capel. 

She was still living when he brought her 
in; but sho had been hit mortally in the right 
side, and was fast bleeding to death. But 
she smiled as we lifted her out, and her voice, 
though very faint, was distinct and composed. 

‘Lay me by Captain Camlion,” she said ; 
“T should like to die beside him. Had you 
no more worthless men in your army, but you 
must lime me with a man like him ?” 

‘I was the one you were to have had,” said 
Ilaydon; ‘*but at the moment the Captain 
tlung me down and went forward himself. It 
was too late to help it then. God knows | 
am sorry!’ and he burst into tears as he said 
it. 

Rosalind smiled strangely, and moved her 
hand until it touched Camlion’s. 

“Captain Camlion acted like the hero he al- 
ways was,” she said, now almost inaudibly. 
“T loved him—never any one clse—never 
you, you double traitor!” she added, turning 
her darkening eyes on Belton, who knelt in 
voiceless despair betore her. ‘Last night 
you sold your adopted country for a kiss.” 
Her eyes half closed for a moment, and she 
breathed stertorously. She opened them 
once more, turned her face toward Camlion, 
and made an effort to lift his hand to her lips. 
I helped her to accomplish her purpose. 
‘‘Thanks!” she whispered. ‘‘I am not fit to 
kiss his mouth; but—if he were alive—1 
would ask his leave—and—his pardon !” 

She did not speak after this, and in a few 
minutes she died very quietly. 

Among Camlion’s papers was found a letter 
to Belton, explaining his object in sacrificing 
himself. ‘*You are my friend,” it ran; ‘*l 
will not stand between you and her now that 
I know you love each other; but I shall never 
tind a better time or cause to die in than 
this.” 

Poor Belton! He was acquitted by the 
court-martial appointed to try him on the 
charge of having given information to the 
enemy; but I fear there was that in his mem- 
ory which made the remainder of his life more 
bitter to him than any death. 





General Miscellany. 


From the Christian ( nion. 
SONNETS, 


BY JOUN G. WHITTTER, 


Requirement. 


We live by Faith; but Faith is not the slave 
Oftextand legend, Reason’s voice and God's, 
Nature’s and duty’s, never are at odds. 
What asks our Father of His children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
\ reasonable service of good deeds, 
lure living, tenderness to human needs 
KReverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’ tprints in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife. 
But the calm beauty of an ordered lite 
W hose very breathing is unworded praise 
A life that stands, us all true lives have stood, 
bast rooted in the faith that God is good 








Help. 


Dream not, © soul! that easy is the task 
Thus set berore thee. If it proves at length, 
As well it may, beyond thy natural strength, 
Doubt not, despair not) As a child may ask 
A father, pray the Everlasting God 
For light and guidance ‘midst the subtle snares 
Of sin, thick planted in life’s thoroughtares, 
For spiritual nerve and moral hardihood 
Still listening "midst the noises round about 
Of time and sense, the laward speaking Word, 
Litter in blame, sweet in approval heard, 
Piercing the tumult of the world without; 
fo health of soul a voice to cheer and please, 
fo guilt the wrath of the Eumenides! 


3 








Utterance. 


But what avail inadequate words to touch 
fhe innermost of Truth’ Shall T essay, 
Blinded and weak, to point and lead the way, 
Or grasp a theme for angels overmuch ¢ 
Yet if it Le that something not my own, 
Some shadow of the thought to which our schemes 
And creeds and rituals are uncertain dreams, 
Is even to my unworthiness made known, 
I may not hide what yet I scarcely dare 
‘To utter, lest on doubtful lips of mine 
The real seem false, the fitness lees divine. 
So through the pauses of an inward prayer, 
I own the faith which seems the simple truth 
At evening times, as in the dawn of youth. 





WINTER BIRDS. 
The Snow-Bird Which We Used To Know 
In Other Years, 

There are no more winsome guests in win- 
ter than the graceful little snow-birds. What 
beautiful, perfectly-finished pieces of nature's 
workmanship are they! How intense is the 
lustre of their tiny black eyes! What a vivid 
ray of intelligence darts from those electric 
life-centres! <All birds impress us with a 
keen sense of their abounding vitality; but 
the snow-bird is one of those in which we 
recognize a something closely akin to an 
acutely-sensitive, delicately organized human 
being. ‘There is a dreamy suggestion of poet- 
ic beauty about the fairy-like little creatures. 
The pure, ivory whiteness of their slender 
bill, so daintily turned, so smoothly polished, 
translucent and pinky in the sunlight, is an 
aristocratic distinction. 

Or adifferent race from these mild and 
gentle pets are the pugnacious English spar- 
rows, who battle so fiercely over the posses- 
sion of a bigger crumb or a fuller grain. 
They are of the earth, earthy ; and their chat- 
terings, their scoldings and equabbles are 
quite as common-place as those of some ot 
their buman brothers. Crowding to the feed- 
ing ground in noisy flocks, they settle down 
contentedly to the repast, each fluffy little 
ball of feathers strongly relieved against the 
snow, then rising with many flutterings and 
chirpings, they circle merrily in the welcome 
gleams of winter sunshine, leaving the snowy 
surface just trodden so diligently by them, 
covered with an intricate pattern of delicate 
net-work, the markings made by those slen- 
der but busy little feet of theirs. 

The chickadee, or titmouse, that tiny bird 
whose cheery courage in braving the rigors of 
our winter, Emerson has shown forth in the 
crystal mirror of his verse, is our occasional 
guest at this season. In his thick plumage of 
gray and black, relieved with white, so sug- 
gestive in its color and texture of the furs 
worn by some Arctic explorer, he bravely 
makes his way through the snowy woods, 
perching now and again, while his merry note 
rings forth no unmeaning challenge to all the 
powers of the air that wait in the train of old 
Winter and do his bidding. Ice, frost, snow, 
sleet, hail, rain, he cheerfully meets them all 
undaunted. Whether the storm cloud dark- 
ens the air with smothering flakes, or whether 
the spirit of piercing cold, whese touch is a 
stab, and whose grasp is death, walks abroad, 
the radiant heart of the chickadee beats un- 
chilled and his clear note still sounds on in 
triumph of gayety. What a fiery spark of vi- 
tality burns in the breast of this least of crea- 
tures! 

“Here moves this atom in full breath, 
Hlurling defiance at vast death.” 

But passing from the chickadee to another 
bird of the same race, the downy woodpeck- 
er, we can but pay homage in our strongest 
terms of admiration to so exquisite a creature, 
an incarnation of nature's dainty and luxuri- 
ous mood. My lord is assuredly one of the 
darlings of luxury. The adjective downy, 
which descriptive science has applied to him, 
exactly suggests the texture and gloss of his 
wonderful plumage. This prince of the 
woodpeckers rarely condescends to display 
his royal robes of velvet and ermine—velvet 
of the richest, jettiest dye, ermine of the pur- 
est, intensest whiteness—in the plebeian pre- 
cincts of our door-yards; but on some damp 
November morning you may hear his high, 
insistent, repeated note, and glancing out you 
will soon discover this feathered aristocrat 
fluttering about, with an assured air of domi- 
nation, among the leatless branches, while he 
taps the bark with his powerful bill, after the 
characteristic manner of his race. He is 
scarcely larger than a robin, though his white 
plumage enhances his apparent size; and 
his mottled markings even suggest something 
as familiar as the feathers of the silver- 
spangled Poland fowls, but no robin, much 
less a domestic fowl, ever bore himself with 
the lordly ease of this free creature of the 
woods. You may come quite near him; he 
hardly deigns to notice your approach, nor 
shows any more fear of you than of the small 
birds who gather in humble admiration around 
the superb stranger, or hurriedly retire before 
his imposing presence. Fresh from the soli- 
tude of the deep woods, he knows no law but 
his own regal will, no domain other than that 
which he claims by hereditary right. When 
you have succeeded in prevailing upon this 
royal wanderer to accept your hospitality, 
you feel as deeply honored as did any humble 
adherent of the exiled Stuart, when that mon- 
arch graciously supped with his royal retainer. 
—l’rovidence Journal. 





DRESSING THE MEN, 
A Tailor Gives Away His Own E£ex. 


“The fact is that there are very few men 
who are formed regularly. What a profes- 
sional cutter would call a ‘reglar proportion’ 
1S & measurement of 36 inches to the breast 
and 3:3 inches to the waist. But those meas- 
urements are seldom met with.” This was 
said to a Sun reporter in reply to inquiries as 
to the shapes that are encountered by tailors 
who make custom clothing. Experienced 
cutters say that they are obliged to make al- 
lowance for peculiar forms in almost every 
case. Many men have one shoulder higher 
than the other. This is particularly the case 
with those who do much writing. “The right 
arm is oftenest kept continually on the desk, 
while the left arm is rested and lowered. 
Naturally, in such cases, a man’s right shoul- 
der is raised and his left shouller depressed. 
To remedy this slight deformity, the expert 
cutter must resort to padding. 

‘‘Talk about padding,” said an old cutter, 





‘‘the men are really padded as much as the 





women. Put your hand on the shoulder of 
the first man you meet; you will find er 
bly that instead of a bony shoulder blade, you 
will feel a soft cushion. Watch the men 
walking on Broadway. You will notice that 
many of them swing their arms under eaves of 
padding. Look at the padding in the breasts 
of coats and vests. A tailor finds a man 
‘caved in,’ and has to build him out. ‘That is 
the reason so many high vests are worn. A 
low vest would expose the flat, pinched 
chest.” 

‘*How about the legs ?” 

“The cutter who cannot conceal the imper- 
fections of a man’s legs is unworthy of his 
profession. If a man is bandy-legged, the 
cutter will make him wide and roomy panta- 
loons, in which his crooked limbs may wander 
without detection. If he is short-legged, the 
cutter will fit him snugly, so that his nether 
extremities shall not offend the eye. If he is 
long legged, the cutter adds a little to the 
length of his body and brings him apparently 
into proportion. It is a very common occur- 
rence for a man’s right leg to be a little 
longer than his left. Often one arm is a little 
longer than the other. Very often a man’s 
occupation gives him a stooping position, so 
that he seems almost humpbacked. ‘The ex- 
pert cutter attends to all these peculiarities, 
and sees to it that they are, as far as possi- 
ble, concealed.” 

“Po you think that men are as particular 
about their dress as women ?” 

“‘When they care at all they are more fas- 
tidious. ‘The trouble with men is that they do 
not always know what they want. Women 
are more apt to know exactly what they want, 
because they make a study of dress. They 
think of it from childhood. They see some- 
thing they like and say ‘Make it like that.’ 
They know how goods will look when made 
up. “ But many men are unreasonably fastid- 
ious. One thinks he has a full breast. 
When you measure him he puffs and swells 
out to undue proportions. When the coat is 
finished he tries it on he says it don’t fit, when 
the real trouble is that he does not swell him- 
self out as he did when he was measured. If 
a man is punctilious about a very neat, close 
fit, the chances are that he will complain that 
his clothes are too tight when he tries them 
on. ‘Then the man who says he wants them 
easy and is not particular about the fit, is to 
be feared. When he gets bis clothes home 
his wife or his sisters or his fellow boarders 
will scrutinize his garments and send him back 
to the unfortunate tailor.” 

“Do you find that men are much influenced 
by their wives as to the cut and material of 
their clothes ?” 

‘Influenced? Why, sir, it amounts to 
slavery in many cases. I have had men make 
me contract to please their wives in the cut of 
acoat. They come here filled with instruc- 
tions. They have orders for the style of 
cloth, the style of cut, the style of buttons, 
the lining, trimmings, and price. When I 
cut a coat for a married man [ know that, in 
most cases, 1 have got to please the wife. 
Frequently a man goes away perfectly satisfied 
with a garment and comes back the next day 
running over with complaints. Then I know 
who has been criticising the work. Some- 
times, when I know there is nothing wrong, 
I put the garment away in a closet, never 
touch it, and when I send it back in a few 
days it is pronounced very much better and 
all right.” 

The military tailors are the greatest adepts 
in building up unpromising forms to become 
models of soldierly appearance. ‘They will 
take a lean, scrawny, consumptive clerk and 
turn him out in a uniform that makes him 
quite a formidable as well as a prepossessing 
person. With skilful appropriation of hair- 
cloth bagging end batting, they manage to 
manufacture well-rounded forms in almost 
every case. As for the theatrical tailors, 
their work is often a marvel of art. Actors 
with natural gracefulness of form have some- 
times served as walking advertisements of 
fashionable tailors. Actors whose line of 
characters require many changes of fashion- 
able dress are frequently asked to introduce 
some new style. 

“What does it 
height of fashion 
nue tailor. 

“About $700 a year,” wasthereply. ‘‘But 
if a man is to indulge in #300 fur coats and a 
variety of fine silk ties and an assortment of 
fancy pantaloons, his bills will run up much 
higher. Notwithstanding all that is said of 
the extravagance of women’s drees, it costs 
quite as much to furnish clothes to men as to 
women. ‘The reason is that a man cannot 
have his clothes made over as a woman can. 
If his clothes get out of fashion they are use- 
less to him. But the clothing of women can 
be made over to suit new fashions year after 
year. Their laces and ribbons, feathers and 
trimmings of all kinds, reappear constantly in 
new forms. If a women has a splendid wed- 
ding dress, for instance, she keeps it for years 
and wears it on state occasions. But a man’s 
wedding suit must be worn out before it goes 
out of fashion. Among the poorer classes 
the women always dress better than the men 
in the same station in life. They will seize 
upon a fashionable style and make up old ma- 
terials in the new shanes with marvelous apti- 
tude. Men do nothin, of this kind, and that 
is the reason why, as a rule, they do not fol- 
low the fashions as scrupulously as women.” 

N. ¥. Sun, 


cost to dress a man in the 
* was asked of a Fifth ave- 





BARGAINS IN 
Buying. 


BUTTER. 


“Here comes Robby from Sleepy Hollow, 
with a load of butter. We're short, arn't we, 
Jonas ?” 

“Yes, all gone but the bad lot, and they 
are all crying for something good.’ ‘ 

Robby, from his wagon—*tMr. Nipper, I've 
got some butter for ve.” 

Nipper is busy and does not hear. 

‘Hello there, Nipper ; come and see this 
butter.” 

Nipper slowly closes his order book, di 
rects the delivery boy to hop around with the 
codfish, shifts a yellow hain, near the door, 
from one peg to another, cocks his stovepipe 
hat on the back of his bald head, thrusts a 
thumb in each armhole of his vest, and shuf- 
fles slowly towards the street, as though 
about to take a squint at the weather. 

“Why, Robby, what ye got there ?” 

‘Butter, Mr. Nipper.” 

‘Butter, hey? Now if ye had eggs I 
might buy. Butter’s dull, Robby; the town’s 
full of butter.” 

“Is that so? 
gone up.” 

‘Gone up—well, yes; gone up the spout. 
Dick, take them turnips to Richfinger,” turn- 
ing away. 

**Won't ye look at this lot, Mr. Nipper ?” 

‘Robby, we're full. Jonas was jest saying 
he couldn't store another tub. The town’s 
glutted—glutted, Robby; and heaps of it 
spoiling in New York, and no buyers.” 

‘But this is an extra fine lot, from the best 
feed of the pasture with the spring brook in 
it, where ye used to catch trout, Mr. Nip- 
per; and Daisy made it with her own hands.” 

“Yes, yes, but it looks salvy-like—worked 
too much—no texture you see, and full of 
buttermilk ; won't keep, Robby, won't keep. 
Then it lacks the gilt-edged tone and flavor. 
What do ye ask for it ?” 

“Well, Daisy thought as how she'd orter 
hev fifteen cents.” 

‘Too high; can't buy ; good mornin’.” 

“See here, Nipper, what'll ye give ?” 

‘Robby, if I give ye ten cents for that but- 
ter, Jonas will be as mad as a boiled lobster 
—Jonas will swear and make things lively. 
But you're an old friend, and I'm goin’ to do 
it, and take the consequences.” 


Daisy heard as how it had 


Selling. 

“Richfinger, come this way; I can show 
you an awful nice lot of butter; there it is. 
That’s what I call elegant; made by Daisy 
Buttercup, the neatest and prettiest girl in 
the country. I used to spark her mother be- 
fore she married. She's dead now; old 
friends, ye see, and can’t help dealin’. Look 
at the color—there’s dandelions and butter- 
cups; look at the texture—as free from salve 
as snowflakes, and if ye find a bair or bug I'll 
make ye a present of it—I dare say ye can 
scent the clover blossoms. Taste of it; no- 
tice the tone, the mellowness, the aroma, 
equal to cream candy any time. What do ye 
think of it, Richfinger ?” 

‘*What’s the price, Nipper?” 

‘Twenty-five cents, to an old customer.” 

“Pretty high, isn’t it ?” 

“That depends on what ye're buying. 
Grease is grease, and butter is butter. If ye 
want grease I can sell for less; but if ye want 
to layin the best grade, the gilt-edged, the 
gold-leaf, as it were, June butter—butter 
that'll keep, mind ye, ye might go further and 
fare worse. Let me tell ye that butter is on 
the rise; the town is cleared out, and them 
New York chaps are out lookin’ up round 
lots. ‘That means a foreign demand, and 
great scarcity, sir—great scarcity.”—//xeter 
News Letter. 





“Go To Harirax.”—The evil repute im- 
plied in this old usage, came to it by inherit- 
ance from Halifax, in Yorkshire, and is not a 
thing to be ashamed of. Halifax law, as may 
be gathered from a letter of Lord Leicester's, 
quoted by Motley in his ‘History of the Unit- 
ed Netherlands,” was that criminals should be 
condemned first and inquired upon after,” in 
which it resembled ‘Jedburgh justice.” Hal- 
ifax lay within the forest of Hardwick, the 
customary law of which was that if a felon 
were taken with thirteen anda half pence 
worth of stolen goods within that liberty, he 
should be-tried by four frith burghers from 
four of the precinct towns, and, if condemned 
by them, be hanged the next market-day. 
After which, the case might be sent to a jury. 
Halifax also had the credit of inventing the 
rude guillotine of Mannaye, which the Regent, 
Earl of Morton, introduced into Scotland, on- 
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ly to have his own head chopped off with it, 
though the proverb is at fault which says that 
he ‘thanseled” it by being the first to suffer. 
Naturally, Halifax wasa place of terror to 
rogues.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





BIMPLE DISHES. 

Beer Parrivs.—Cover a paty-pan with 
thin pufl paste. Stew for fifteen minutes 
some rump steak, cut small and seasoned with 
pepper and salt, moisten with a little grav 
and dredge in a small quantity of flour. Fill 
the pan with this, cover with puff paste, make 
a hole in the top and bake quickly for twenty 
minutes. 


Fisu Pir.—Three pounds of fish, one on- 
ion, water enough to boil them together. 
When done, pick from the bones, mash the 
onion with it in the dish it is to be baked in, 
add pepper and salt; scald one quart of milk, 
thicken it with one tablespoonful of flour dis- 
solved in cold water, pour over the fish, cover 
with pieces of butter, and cover thick with 
cracker crumbs. Dake until brown. 


Best Way vo Bake a Ham. — Make a 
thick paste of flour and water, (not boiled,) 
and cover the entire ham with it, bone and 
all; putin a pan ona spider or two muffin 
rings, or anything that will keep it an inch 
from the bottom, and bake in a hot oven. 
The oven should be hot when you put it in. 
The paste forms a hard crust round the ham, 
and the skin comes off with it. Try this and 
you will never cook a ham any other way. 


Srewep Trire.—Five pounds of tripe cut 
in small slices and fried in balf a pound of 
lard ; put in the tripe and let it cook a little, 
then add a cup of vinegar, a bowl of beet 
broth, salt, pepper, and three tablespoonfuls 
of flour; mix the whole, and let it stew about 
fifteen minutes; this is the Hnglish method, 
but a simpler and fully as palatable a dish is 
made as follows: 

Take three pounds of fresh tripe, cut in 
pieces about three inches square; cut up 
about three good-sized onions in thin slices; 
place tripe and onions in warm water; add 
unskimmed milk thickened with flour, butter 
size of an egg, atrifle of pepper and a little 
salt; when the thickened milk is well boiled, 
dish up for the table. 





CUTTING THE PLAY. 

The nationally gratifying fact that Edwin 
Booth has just made so palpable a hit in Lon- 
don in **Richelieu,” calls to mind, says the 
San Francisco News Letter, a little story told 
by our leading star to the writer one Sunday 
during his visit here, while taking a look at 
the Golden Gate from the lantern of the Point 
Bonita light-house. 

“Once, during the days of my early strug- 
gles in the profession,” said Booth, ‘tand 
while we were barn-storming down in Vir- 
ginia, an odd thing happened, which illustrates 
the shifts to which the ‘poor player’ was then 
put, in order to get along. We were playing 
— ‘showing’ they called it then—one night at 
a little place called Lee’s Landing, and the to- 
bacco warehouse we had improvised into a 
theatre was crowded by the planters from 
miles around. We had arranged to take the 
weekly steamer which they expected would 
touch there late that night, and between the 
acts all were busy packing up. ‘The play was 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and we were just 
going on forthe court scene, where the Jew 
esa, when we heard a 
whistle blow, and the manager came running 
in to say that the steamer had arrived ahead 
of time, and would leave againin ten minutes. 

**As that was our only chance of getting 
own the Chesapeake, we were naturally in a 
terrible quandary. ‘If we stop right here and 
explain,’ said the manager, ‘the audience will 
think they are being cheated, and go in fora 
free fight. The only thing we can do is for 
you fellows to get up scme sort of a natural- 
like, impromptu ending for the piece and ring 
down the dre p- Go right abead, ladies and 
gentlemen, and take from Ned 
here,’ and he hurried away to get the luggage 
on board. 

“If it had been in any other quarter of the 
country, I wouldn't have had the assurance to 
do as he said, but the ignorance of the clay- 
eaters or ordin airy Virginians of ‘ 
was something marvellous; so 
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to where he sharpens his knife on his shoes, I 
walked solemnly up to him and said 


***You're bound to have the flesh, are 


***You bet your life,’ said George, under 
the impression that he was improvising very 
skilfully indeed. 

***Now, I'll make you cne more dicker,’ I 
continued. ‘In addition to this bag of ducats, 
I'll throw in two kegs of niggerhead terback, 
a shotgun, and a couple of the best coon dogs 
in the State.’ 

***I'm blamedit I don't do it,’ said Shylock, 
much to the approbation of the audien e, who 
were tobacco-raisers and coon-hunters trom 
the ground up. 

***And to show there is no hard feeling, 
said Portia, turning up ber legal gown, ‘we'll 
wind up with a Virginny reel.’ 

*‘And as the prompter struck up ‘Money 
Musk’ on his fiddle, we danced a « ouple of 
figures and made a break for the boat as the 
curtain fell, amid thunders of applause. 

“When we got on board, the steamer’s 
Captain, who had witnessed the conclusion of 
the play with great delight, tendered the 
troupe the compliment of a hot supper, and 
remarked, as we sat down to what was a rare 
treat in tl 

cn ‘Td 


some 








se ‘palmy days of the drama :’ 

like to see the whole of that play 
time, gentlemen I'm blamed if I 
thought that lellow Shakespx are had so much 
snap to him.’” 





Ait and Zrimor, 





PEGGING AWAY. 
There was an old shoemaker, stur 
Of creat wea nd repute in his da 
Who, if questioned his seeret of luck r ul, 
Would chiry ke a bird on a spray 
“It isn’t so mach the v ition you're 
Or your liking for it,” he would say, 
“As itis that forever, through thick and through thin, 


You shou'd keep up a pegging away 


I have found it a maxim of value whose truth 
Observation has proved in the main; 
Ani which well might be vaunted a watchword by 


youth 
In the labor of hand and of brain; 
‘or even if genius and talent are cast 
Into work with the strongest display, 
You can never be sure of achievement at last 
Unless you keep pegging away 
There are shopmen who might into statesmen have 


grown, 
Politicians for handiwork made, 

Some poets who better in workshops had shone, 
And mechanics best suited in trade; 

But when once in the harness, however it fit, 
Buckle down to your work night and day, 

Secure in the triumph of hand or of wit, ~ 

If you only keep pegging away. 


‘There are times in all tasks when the fiend Discontent 
Advises a pause or a change, 

And, on field far away and irrelevant bent, 
Phe purpose is tempted to range ; 

Never heed, but in sound recreation restore 
Such traits are as slow to obev, 

And then, more persistant and stanch than before, 
Keep pegging and pegging away. 


Leave fitful endeavors for such as would cast 
Their spendthrift existence in vain, 

For the secret of wealth in the present and past, 
And of fame end of honor, is plain; 

It lies not in change, nor in sentiment nice, 
Nor in way ward exploit and display, 

But just in the shoemaker’s homely advice 
lo keep pegging and pegging away. 





WISDOM OF JOSH BILLINGS. 
We believe that the wit and wisdom of 
‘Josh Billings’ aphorisms would be more 
generally recognized, if he did not for some 
perfectly unaccountable reason, persist in the 
childish and shallow device of a grotesquely 
incorrect spelling. ‘Take, for example, the 
following, correctly spelled, from his new 
“Cook Book.” 
The man who gets bit twice by the same 
dog is better adapted for that kind of busi- 
ness than any other. 
There ‘s a great deal of religion in this 
world that is like a life-preserver, only put on 
at the moment of immediate danger and then 
half the time put on hind side before. 
Experience is a school where a man learns 
what a big fool he has been. 
The man who doesn’t believe in any here- 
after has got a dreadfully mean opinion of 
himself and his chances. 
There are two kinds of fools in this world 
—those who can’t change their opinions and 
those who won't. 
A good doctor is a gentleman to whom we 
pay $3 a visit for advising us to eat less and 
exercise more. 
Out in the world men show us two sides to 
their characters; by the fireside only one. 

The world is filling up with educated fools 
—mankind read too = and learn too lit- 
tle. 

Every man has his follies and oftentimes 
they are the most interesting things he has 
got. 





Toven Questions Tackten.—Brother 
Gardner stated that he was in receipt of the 
following queries, propounded by the Concord 
School of Philosophy: ‘‘Why do not cows sit 
down to rest the same as dogs? Why does a 
dog turn round a few times before he lies 
down? Why does a cow get up from the 
ground hind end first, and a horse fore end 
first? Why does a squirrel come down a tree 
head first, and a cat tail first? Why does a 
mule kick with its hind foot and a sheep with 
its fore foot?” ‘*Natur’ has her ways, an’ 
her ways am k’rect,” replied the old man as be 
laid the letter aside. ‘‘I once lost a week’s 
sleep tryin’ to fin out why cats didn’t sit on a 
nest for fo’teen days, same as a hen, to bring 
fo’th dar young, an’ I finally arrove to de con- 
clushun to tackle sunthin’ easy. De hoss an’ 
de ass an’ de cat war’ all made fur sartin rea- 
sons an’ to fill sartin speres in life. Natur’ 





didn’t intend de hoss to climb trees nor de cat 


George Ruggles, who was doing Shvlock, got | 


1881. 





to pull street kyars, an’ de less we keer to 
know why she didn’t do so, the better it will be 
fur our headache.”— Detroit lree Press. 





His Reverence—‘‘I was sorry not to see 
you at church this evening, John?” John— 
**Lor’, you fritens a body zo, sir!” His Rev- 
erence—‘*My mission is to alarm the uncon- 
verted, John.” John—‘‘’Tisn’t that, sir; 
you sed in your sarment this mornin’ that 
*twas no use trustin’ to the common taters, 
and I never plants no other soart; so I’ve a 
bin down to the tater field to zee ’ow they be 





lookin’. Mine be all right, zo vur. You 
shouldn’t friten a body zo, sir..—J'un. 
Tut child of a very fashionable family 


was sick, and the colored servant was sent to 
the drug store with a prescription. ‘‘If the 
child cannot keep the first powder on its 
stomach, you must give it another one,” re- 
marked the clerk as he pasted on the label. 
‘*You don’t reckon we would give him the 
same powder ober again, does yer? We ain't 
no poor folks, we ain’t.”—Medical Journal. 





‘Do you really believe that an ass ever 
spoke to Balaam ?” queried a man who prided 
himself on his intellect. Coleridge, to whom 
the question was put, reflected : **My friend, 
I have no doubt whatever that the story is 
true. I have been spoken to in the same way 
myself.” The man of the inquiring mind re- 
tired for meditation. 





AN emaciated humorist, who had been sick 
for a long time, was required by his doctor to 
have a large mustard plaster put on his chest. 
‘‘Look here, doctor, isn’t that a great deal of 
musta,d, when the quantity of meat is taken 
into consideration ?” asked the sufferer. 





what are your boots 
made of 2” Boy—‘‘Of leather?” ‘*Where 
does the leather come from?” ‘*From the 
hide of the ox. ‘*What animal, therefore, 
supplies you with boots and gives you meat to 
eat?” ‘*My father.” 


Tracnen—' John, 





Andrew's Bazar says that a lady who owns 
an amiable husband was asked how she had 
ever brought him to such perfection; where- 
upon she sweetly answered that she did it 
chiefly with a croquet mallet. 
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